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Written for the Casket. 
Paulum sepulte distat inertiz 
Celata virtus. Non ego te meis 
Chartis inornatum silebo, 
‘lotve tuos patiar labores 
Iuspune, Loili, carpere lividas 
Obliviones.—Horace, 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 
MAJOR GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Anthony Wayne, the grandfather of the Ame- 
rican General, who is the subject of this notice, 
was a native of Yorkshire, England. At an 
early period of life he removed to the Emerald 
Isle, and located himself in the county of Wick- 
low. The principle occupation of this gentleman 
was that of agriculture. He occasionally exe- 
cuted some civil as well as military offices. At 
the memorable battle of the Boyne he command- 
ed a squadron of dragoons, under King William. 
His ardent attachment to republican principles 
rendered a residence in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of monarchical government both incon- 
venient and unpleasant, therefore, in the year 
1722, he migrated to North America with his 
family, consisting of four sons, all of whom were 
well educated in Ireland, their native country. 
In the year 1724, with the view of settling his 
sons comfortably around him, he purchased an 
extensive real estate in the county of Chester 
and province of Pennsylvania, to each of whom 
he assigned a part. 

His youngest son, Isaac Wayne, father of the 
American General, was a man of strong mind, 
great industry and enterprise. He frequently 
represented the county of Chester in the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, and, in the capacity of a 
commissioned officer, repeatedly distinguished 
himself in expeditions against the Indians. He 
was at all times celebrated for his patriotism, 
and universally admired for his integrity. After 
a long life of usefulness to his country, family, 
and friends, he died in the year 1774, leaving one 
son and two daughters. 

Anthony Wayne, whose public career sheds so 
much lustre on the American arms and charac- 
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| ter, was born in the township of Easttown, Ches- 
jter county, Pennsylvania, on the first day of 


January, 1745. His father was desirous of 
bringing him up to his own profession, an agri- 
culturist; but he soon discovered that the labors 
of the field did illy accord with his son’s pro- 
pensities, and as he was blessed with the means 
of indulging the bent of his son’s genius, he re- 
solved to afford him an opportunity of pursuing 
such studies as inclination might saggest.— 
For this purpose he was committed to the care 
and tuition of his uncle, Gabriel Wayne, a man 
of considerable erudition and mental acquire- 
ments, 

After some considerable time being spent with 
his uncle, it appears that his progress in learning 
was very discouraging; hence his relative de- 
spatched him to his father with this mortifying 
message—‘‘I really suspect that parental affec- 
tion blinds you, and that you have mistaken 
your son’s capacity. What he may be best 
qualified for, 1 know not—one thing I am cer- 
tain of, he will never make a scholar; he may 
perhaps make a soldier; he has already distract- 
ed the brains of two-thirds of the boys under my 
charge, by rehearsals of battles, sieges, &c.— 
They exhibit more the appearance of Indians 
and Harlequins than students. This one deco- 
rated with a cap of many colors, others habited 
in coats as variagated, like Joseph’s of old,— 
some laid up with broken heads and black eyes. 
During noon, in place of the usual games of 
amusement, he has the boys employed in throw- 
ing up redoubts, skirmishing, &c. I must be 
candid with you, brother Isaac—unless Anthony 
pays more attention to his books, I shall be un- 
der the painful necessity of dismissing him from 
the school.’’ 

The father, as may be supposed, was much 
mortified’ by the account given him of his son, 
and at the next interview not only lectured him 
severely, but threatened to withdraw him from 
school and consign him to the lowest and. most 
irksome labor of the farm. Knowing the deei- 
sive character Of his father, and dreading the 
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execution of his threat, Anthony determined to 
abandon, at least for the present, all his military 
schemes, and to prosecute his studies with vig- 
our. He therefore returned to his uncle, and 
re-commenced the mathematics; in which he 
persevered so effectually, that, at the expiration 
of eighteen months, his uncle acknowledged that 
he could imstruct him no further, as Anthony 
had exhausted his whole stock of information in 
that science, and advised his brother to send him 
to Philadelphia, for the purpose of acquiring an 
academical education. 

Anthony, having reconciled his uncle, and 

gratified the hopes of his father, was, at the age 
of sixteen years, entered as a pupil in the Phila- 
delphia Academy, where he remained until he 
arrived at eighteen years of age. His attach- 
ment to mathematical science was so ardent, 
and his zeal to reach its summit so great, that 
the united solicitations of his friends and tutors 
could not prevail on him to devote more time to 
the dead languages than what was merely suffi- 
cient for the acquirement of their rudiments.— 
After leaving the academy, Mr. Wayne took up 
his residence in his native county, the settlement 
and improvement of which, though as yet in 
their infancy, were daily advancing. At this 
time a surveyor of competent abilitics was 
much needed in the adjustment of controver- 
sies, On account of disputed and _ ill-defined 
lines, and the location of roads for public and 
private accommodation; he therefore commenc- 
ed the pursuit of surveying, and also devoted a 
portion of his time to practical astronomy and 
engineering. ‘The manuscripts which he has left 
behind him on those subjects have attracted the 
notice and elicited the applause of distinguished 
professors. 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin, that patron of science 
and learned men, about this period found out 
Mr. Wayne in his retirement, and admiring his 
manners, and highly appreciating his talents, be- 
came his steady friend, until death deprived his 
country of that great and excellent man. To pro- 
mote the interest and encourage the laudable 
ambition of his youthful friend, the Doctor, in 
the year 1764, suggested an association for the 
purpose of purchasing and settling a large body 
of land in the province of Nova Scotia. A com- 
pany was soon formed, consisting of many 
wealthy and distinguished characters. Of this 
association Mr. Wayne became a member, and 
was immediately appointed the agent to carry its 
objects into operation. 

In the. month of March, 1765, Mr. Wayne 
having entered his twenty-first year, embarked 
for Nova Scotia. ‘The agency for this new po- 
pulation company was highly responsible and 
arduous. Warrants were to be taken out, ac- 
tual surveys were to be made and returned, pa- 
tents to be procured for the lands, &c.; in addi- 
tion to which, actual settlements were to be 
made. So ardent was his zeal for the accom- 
plishment of the objects of his mission, that he 

suffered nothing within his control to impede its 
progress. Having executed the views of the 
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company thus far, about the middle of Decergbe 
he returned te Pennsylyania, and laid before 
his friends and employers charts of the lands 
taken up, with a detailed account of his pro. 
ceedings, which afforded the most perfect satis. 
faction. 

Early in the spring of 1766 he returned to 
Nova Scotia, in order to complete the task 
advantageously commenced in the preceding 
year, taking with him many settlers, implements 
of husbandry, provisions, &c. Late in the au. 
tumn of that year, Mr. Wayne returned, having, 
in a manner highly honourable to himself, and 
gratifying to the company, accomplished the ya- 
rious objects of his agency. 

Having succeeded in planting this new com. 
munity, the company continued him as agent te 
extend and improve it. Although he did not 
revisit the settlement, he directed the concern, 
whilst it retained the character of an associa. 
tion. The correspondence which remains on 
this subject proves him to have been an able 
negociator, and his numerous field notes, charts, 
and astronomical observations, exhibit accuracy 
as well as great taste in execution. The labour 
bestowed on this infant establishment promised 
a rich reward to the association, but the active 
and glorious part which Mr. Wayne and his 
companions espoused in behalf of their country, 
previous to, and during the revolutionary war, 
deprived them of enjoying the fruits of their en- 
terprise in Nova Scotia. 

In the year 1767, Mr. Wayne having married 
a daughter of Mr. Bartholomew Penrose, an 
eminent merchant of the city of Philadelphia, 
established himself on a farm in his native coun- 
ty. From this period until the year 1774, his 
time was devoted to agriculture and practical 
surveying. Such was his celebrity in the latter 
profession, that he was called for on all impor- 
tant and intricate cases, bothin his own and the 
neighboring counties. Many of the provincial 
and other leading roads in Pennsylvania have 
felt the impress of his chain and compass.— 
During the above period Mr. Wayne was elected 
to fillsome higher grades of county offices, and at 
the same time he took a very active part among 
his compatriots in the preparation for that awful 
struggle between the mother country and her 
colonies, which eventuated in the liberty and 
independence of the latter. He was one of the 
provincial deputies who, early in the year 1774, 
were chosen by the different counties to take 
into consideration the alarming state of affair: 
between Great Britain and her colonies, and re- 
port thereon. He was also a member of the 
Pennsylvania convention, which, shortly after 
this, assembled in the city of Philadelphia, whose 
patriotic and spirited proceedings excited an 
honourable and powerful emulation in the other 
colonies. 

The state of public affairs strongly indicated 
that the Pennsylvania Legislature of 1774-5, 
should be composed of men possessing the 
soundest heads and stoutest hearts; the greatest 
care was therefore taken throughout the pro- 
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vince to secure the election of characters of this 
deséription. Among the members returned from 
Chester county was Anthony Wayne, who, in 
conjunction with Charles Thompson, Thomas 
Mifflin, and other zealous patriots of the same 
body, led the way in preparing for the decisive 
part which Pennsylvania afterwards took in the 
general contest. In the summer of 1775, Mr. 
Wayne was appointed a member of the commit- 
tee of safety with Dr. Franklin, John Dickinson 
and others, alike distinguished for zeal in their 
country’s cause. To this committee appertain- 
ed the duty of calling into actual service, as 
they were termed, the ‘‘Associators,’’ and pro- 
viding for the defence of the province against 
invasion from abroad and insurrection at home. 

Mr. Wayne having resolved to enter the ser- 
vice of his country the moment an opportunity 
should occur, most assiduously applied his mind 
to acquiring a knowledge of military tactics,— 
Every author of eminence on the subject, and 
within his reach, was procured; and every day, 
which he could spare from other public duties, 
he devoted to performing the service of a drill- 
officer, and infusing into the minds of his fellow 
citizens a knowledge of military science, the aid 
of which he clearly perceived our great and glo- 
rlous cause would soon require. His growing 
popularity brought to his standard large assem- 
blages of the yeomanry wherever he appointed 
a drill, and the confidence which they reposed 
in his skill and intrepidity, if ever brought to the 
test, insured the most prompt and strict attention 
to his orders. 

At this stage of the memoir, it may be grati- 
fying to the reader to be presented with a de- 
scription of Mr. Wayne’s person. It is given as 
follows, from the pen of one who most distinctly 
recollects the facts: 

‘*He was above what is commonly termed 
the ‘ middle stature,’ and well proportioned.— 
His hair was dark; his forehead was high and 
handsomely formed; his eyes were dark hazel, 
intelligent, quick and penetrating; his nose in- 
clined to the aquiline; the remainder of his face 
was well proportioned, and his whole counte- 
nance fine and animated.’’ 

The best likeness of the subject of this memoir 
is that which was taken by Mr. Charles W. 
Peale, near the close of the revolutionary war, 
and which is exhibited among those of other Ame- 
rican patriots in the gallery of the Philadelphia 
Museum. From the same pen it is stated, that 
‘‘ The natural disposition of Mr. Wayne was very 
amiable—that he was ardent and sincere in his 
attachments—that his morals were chaste and 
iis manners refined.’’ 

_So desirous was Mr. Wayne of disciplining the 
different military associations in his native coun- 
ty, that he retired from the civil councils of 
Pennsylvania in the month of September, 1775. 
Ina few weeks he raised a regiment of volun- 
teers, of which he was unanimously elected Co- 
‘onel, and by his address and assiduity soon ex- 
nbited, to the surprise of his countrymen, a. 
corps more resembling veterans.than militia. 
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Congress, on the 3d of Jan. 1776, appomted 
him Colonel of one of the regiments which they 
had resolved to raise for Pennsylvania. So soon 
as the appointment was announced, his former 
associates almost unanimously agreed to follow 
his fortunes in the regular service of their coun- 
try,—a circumstance highly flattering to him 
and honourable to themselves, and by which 
means he was speedily enabled to take the field. 
At the opening of the campaign of 1776, Col. 
Wayne received orders to join the army undeg, 
Gen. Lee, at New York; thence he proceede 
with his regiment to Canada. 

General Sullivan, who at this time command- 
ed the army in Canada, being apprised of the 
approach of the enemy, was desirous of not only 
checking their advance, but striking them before 
they could concentrate their forces; he there- 
fore resolved to attack the advance guard, un- 
der General Frazer, then posted at Three Rivers, 
The expedition was entrusted to Genera) 
Thompson. The troops principally consisted o 
Pennsylvanians, and of the regiments of Stf 
Clair, Wayne, Irvine and Hartley. 

Although the plan of this expedition was well 
laid, and considerable resolution discovered in 
its execution, yet a combination of untoward 
circumstances compelled the Americans to re- 
treat in the greatest confusion. General Thomp- 
son and the gallant Colonel William Irvine, with 
some other officers, were taken prisoners, with 
about two hundred privates, and several rank 
and file were killed. On this oceasion Colonel 
Wayne, although wounded, was much distin- 
guished for his bravery and good conduct in uni- 
ting and bringing off the dispersed and broken 
bodies of troops. 

Soon after the defeat at Three Rivers,. the: 
American army was compelled to retreat out of, 
and from Canada, and ultimately, after many 
feats of bravery, enduring much toil, and innu- 
merable privations, it was concentrated at Ti- 
conderoga. At this post and its dependencies 
Generals Gates and Schuyler, then commanding, 
determined to take their stand, and defend them 
at every sacrifice. General Carlton with part of 
his fleet appeared in view of those posts, and 
landed his army, as if determined to attack 
them; however, after reconnoitering the works, 
and observing the defiance exhibited by their de- 
fenders, he re-embarked his army and retired 
into winter quarters. 

Immediately after the main body of the Bri- 
tish had withdrawn from the neighbourhood of 
Ticonderoga, General Gates repaired to Wash- 
ington’s army with a strong detachment of the 
northern troops; hence the command of the re- 
mainder devolved on General Schuyler, by whom 
the following orders were issued: 

SaraToGca, Nov. 23, 1776. 

Sin—The care of the fortresses of Ticonde- 
roga and Mount Independence being committed 
to you, as commanding officer, with a garrison 
composed of your regiment, and those of Woed, 
Dayton, Irvine, Burrell, and Whitecomb, to 
compose the garrison, together with the artille- 
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ry; under Major Stevens, the light infantry com- 
panies, under Colonel Whitcomb, Colonel Bald- 
win, the chief engineer, with sundry artificers, 
and Major Hay, A. D. Q. M. General, including 
in all upwards of 2,5U0 rank and file. I have 
the fullest confidence in your vigilance, at- 
tention, and foresight, to guard against surprise, 
and to do every thing that may have a tendency 
to secure your post and promote the weal of 
the service, &c. &c. Signed, 

* PHILIP SCHUYLER. 

Con. ANTHONY WAYNE. 

The compliment paid to Colonel Wayne in 
selecting him for the command of those impor- 
tant posts, was certainly a high and flattering 
one; they were the barriers between the two 
powerful forces of the British army, and to a 
young but gallant officer their defence was en- 
trusted, from the month of November, 1776, 
until May, 1777. The details of this command 
are highly interesting and honorable to the Co- 
lonel, but the limits assigned this memoir pre- 
clude their insertion. 


On the 21st day of February, 1777, Colonel 
Wayne was promoted by Congress to the rank 
of Brigadier General. He continued in command 
of Ticonderoga and its dependencies} until the 
month of May, at which period, in consequence 
of his earnest solicitations, he was ordered to 
join the main army, then under his excellency, 
General Washington, in New Jersey. A few 
days previously to the General’s departure for 
head quarters, the field officers of the conti- 
nental army at Ticonderoga unanimously ad- 
dressed him in the most aflectionate and flatter- 
ing terms. 

About the middle of May General Wayne ar- 
rived at head quarters, and was received by the 
ofiicers and soldiery of the army, but especially 
by those of the Pennsylvania line, with great 
pleasure. Being immediately placed in the com- 
mand of a brigade, he made every possible exer- 
tion to bring it into the field in the most enviable 
style of discipline: for this purpose, as well as 
en account of the deeply interesting crisis of the 
war, did he forego the pleasure of even visiting 
his family, from whom he had then been sepa- 
rated more than sixteen months; yet he had his 
reward in the consciousness of doing his duty 
and gratifying his General, with whom he soon 
became a favourite, and at all times shared 
largely of his confidence. 

About this period the people of Pennsylvania 
were, unhappily, much divided on the subject of 
state policy. In order that he might aid in the 
restoration of harmony, many of General Wayne’s 
former political associates were very desirous of 
his visiting his native state; among them was one 
of her most favorite sons,* then a member of the 
Pennsylvania delegation in Congress, who thus 
addressed the General:—‘* Come, my dear Sir, 
and let us weep together over this dear nurse of 
our childhood, the protectress of our youth, and 
the generous rewarder of our riper years. ‘ De 
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republica nunquam desperandum est.’ Let ys 
unite our efforts once more, and perhaps we 
may recover Pennsylvania from her delirium,— 
At present she has lifted a knife to her own 
throat. Your timely prescriptions may yet save 
her life. I need not say, that in the field, we 
expect that the Pennsylvanians will show us the 
‘metal of their pasture’ in the day of trial. Let 
no other State bear away from us the palm of 
military glory.”’ 

The General, after replying very fully to the 
political part of this letter, and regretting that 
his military duties prohibited his absence from 
the army, adds:—‘* The enemy do not seem fond 
of'meeting disciplined troops. My brigade of- 
fered Gen. Grant battle six times the other day; 
he as often formed, but always on our approach 
his people broke and ran, after firing a few vol. 
lies, which we did not return, being determined 
to let them feel the effects of a close fire. and 
then give them the bayonet under cover of the 
smoke. This hero, who was to march through 
America at the head of 5,000 men, by a flank 
fire of our artillery had his coat much dirtied, 
his horse’s head taken off, and himself badly 
bruised, for having the presumption, at the head 
of seven hundred British troops, to face five hun- 
dred Pennsylvanians. You may rest assured, 
Sir, that the Pennsylvanians will not give up 
‘the palm of military glory’ to any troops on 
earth.”’ 

After the British retreated from New Jersey, 
the Commander-in-chief complimented General 
Wayne on the honour which he had acquired in 
contributing a ‘‘ large share of bravery and good 
conduct’’ in driving the enemy from that State. 
In an official letter to Congress, under date of 
the 22d June, General Washington said:—* Ge- 
neral Greene desires me to make mention of the 
conduct and bravery of General Wayne and Colo- 
nel Morgan, and of their officers and men, upon 
this occasion, as they constantly advanced upon 
an enemy far superior to them in numbers and 
well secured behind strong redoubts.”’ 

After this event, some time elapsed before Sir 
William Howe developed the real object of ais 
next movement. So soon as it was ascertained 
General Wayne received the following order from 
the Commander-in-chief, which was promptly 
obeyed and satisfactorily executed: 


Heap-QUARTERS. 

‘‘ The fleet have gone ont of the Hook, and 
as Delaware appears to be the most probable 
destination, I desire that you will leave your 
brigade under the next in commandand proceeé 
yourself immediately to Chester, in Pennsylva- 
nia, where your presence will be necessary '0 
arrange the militia who are to rendezvous 
there.’’ 

General Washington having received intelli- 
gence that the British fleet with the army was 
standing up the Chesapeake bay, he instantly 
decamped from the margin of the Delaware, !" 
Bucks county, and marched with his whole 
army to oppose, if not defeat, the object of his 
enemy—the reduction of Pennsylvania, particu- 
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larly that of Philadelphia; and this at most ] of the Schuylkill, and yet make another effort 


fearful odds—fifteen thousand American troops, 
including militia, opposed to eighteen thousand 
British regulars, completely appointed and 
equipped, commanded by the most renowned 
Generals that Europe could produce. 

The iirst important opposition to this power- 
fal army was made on the banks of Brandywine, 
the 11th day of September, 1777. On this me- 
morable day General Wayne conducted a divi- 
sion. His command was stationed at Chad’s 
Ford, with orders to resist the passage of the co- 
jumn under Knyphausen. So soon as Sir William 
Howe commenced the attack on the right, Kny- 

hausen made his arrangements to pass the 
Ford, when a tremendous cannonade, accompa- 
nied by small arms, commenced on both sides. 
The conftict was most gallantly kept up by 
Wayne and his troops until near sunset;—at 
length, overpowered by numbers, and perceiving 
the enemy, who had vanquished our right co- 
lumn, approaching near his flank and rear, he 
was compelled to retreat. Much credit was 
bestowed on the General and his division for 
their coolness and bravery throughout the day, 
and it was well merited. Their gallant resist- 
ance at the Ford most certainly prevented the 
Hessian General from materially annoying our 
retreating columns. The celebrated Colonel 
Henry Lee, in speaking of this engagement, in 
his Memoirs of the Southern Campaigns, says:— 
‘The contest, which began on out right, spread 
to our left, and was warm in some parts of the 
American line, and many of the corps distin- 
cuished themselves. The most conspicuous were 
the brigades of Wayne and Weedon, and the 3d 
regiment of Virginia, commanded by Colonel 
Marshall, to which, with the artillery directed 
by Colonel Proctor, of Pennsylvania, much 
praise was given.” The loss sustained by the 
Americans in this action has been stated at 300 
killed and 600 wounded and 400 prisoners. Sir 
William Howe stated the loss of his army to be 
only 100 killed and 400 wounded. 

Washington with his army retired to Ches- 
ter in the night; the next morning he decamped, 
and marched by the route of Philadelphia.— 
Here he crossed the Schuylkill, and resolved to 
give the enemy another battle. For this pur- 
pose, both armies were arrayed, on the 16th, in 
Goshen township, Chester county, some distance 
south-west of the Warren tavern, on the road 
leading from Philadelphia to Lancaster. Ge- 
neral Wayne, who commanded the advance, 
had commenced the action with great spirit, 
when a violent storm, accompanied by torrents 
of rain, stopped its further progress, and render- 
ed it impossible for either army to keep the field. 
Separated by the tempest from his adversary, 
the American General resolved to replenish his 
ammunition, which was ruined by the rain, from 
the insecurity of the eartouch boxes and artille- 
ry tumbrels; he therefore retired with the main 
army up the Schuylkill, and crossed at Parker’s 
Ferry, where a fresh supply of ammunition, &c. 
might be obtained in time to dispute the passage 
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to save Philadelphia. 

On the 19th of Septembe: General Wayne re- 
ceived the following order from the Commander- 
in-chief, which had been preceded on the 17th 
and 18th by others, equally, if not more urgent 
on the occasion: 

READING FurNACE, 6 o’clock, P. M. 


Dear Srr:—I have this instant received 
yours of half past 3 o’clock, A. M. Having 
written to you already to move forward upon 
the enemy, I have but little to add. Generals 
Maxwell and Potter are ordered to do the same, 
being at Potts’ forge. I could wish you and 
those Generals to act in conjunction, to make 
your advance more formidable, but I would not 
have too much time delayed on this account. [ 
shall follow as speedily as possible with jaded 
men—some may probably go off immediately, it 
I find they are in condition for it. The horse 
are almost all out upon the patrol. Cartridges 
have been ordered for you. Give me the ear- 
liest information of every thing interesting and 
of your moves, that { may know how to govern 
mine by them. The cutting off the enemy’s 
baggage would be a great matter. Yours, sin- 
cerely, [Signed, } 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 


The General in reply assured the Command- 
er-in-chief, that ‘‘ every possible exertion would 
be made to carry his orders into effect.” For 
this purpose, on the evening of the 20th Sep- 
tember, with a great diminution of his division 
since the morning of the 11th, in consequence 
of the killed, wounded, and invalided, he took 
an excellent position with fiteen hundred troops, 
militia included, three miles in rear of the left 
wing of the British army—whence, after being 
reinforced, it was his intention to march and at- 
tack the enemy’s rear when they decamped, 
and, if possible, ‘* cut off their baggage ;’’—but 
even of this attempt he was disappointed. 
Traitors, on the evening above mentioned, pass- 
ed into the British camp, fully apprised the 
enemy of his position, and in the night conducted 
them to it. It has been said that Wayne’s en- 
camping ground was weil chosen, and this was 
the fact. No public roads were then in exist- 
ence which led immediately to it, and from the 
direction in which the enemy lay it was difficult 
of access, and all his arrangements to prevent 
either a surprise or repulse were well formed,— 
yet so fully apprised, as has been said above, 
were the British of every circumstance, and so 
faithfully pilotted over hills and along by-paths, 
that the General was subjected to the mortifica- 
tion of a retreat, after bravely resisting the as- 
sailants, many of whom were killed and carried 
off with the wounded, in litters, by night. To 
conceal the fact, not a light was permitted to 
burn in any house on the return march of those 
murderers, by whom no quarters was given even 
to the invalided, although gallant soldier. It 
would appear that they were determined to 
wreak their vengeance on the division, because 
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they supposed it chiefly consisted’of Irishmen, 
and their immediate descendants. 

Fhe number of killed and wounded in this 
action, as reported by General Wayne,.was one 
hundred and fifty, which statement was subse- 
quently. proven to be correct. The British re- 
port made the number three hundred, and Ame- 
rican. writers have generally copied this report, 
not making allowance for exaggeration. A few 
persons are yet living who. assisted in burying 
the dead;. but fifty-three were found on the field,,. 
whose. bodies were decently interred by the 
neighboring farmers in one grave, immediately 
adjoining the scene of action, being one mile 
south of the Warren tavern, on the Philadelphia 
and Lancaster turnpike road. 

On the 20th of Sept. 1817, being the 40th an- 
niversary of the Massacre, a Monument was 
erected overthe remains of those gallant men by 
the Republican Artillerists, of Chester County, 
aided by the contributions of their fellow citi- 
zens.. It is composed of white marble, andisa 
pedestal surmounted by a Pyramid. Upon the 
four sides of the body of the pedestal, are ap- 
propriate inscriptions. The monument is enclo- 
sed. by a stone wall, forming a rectangular ob- 
long, from north. to south, sixty feet in length 
and twenty in width. The historical account of 
the lecation of this engagement is erroneous, 
lt is stated to have occurred in the woods, near 
the entrance of the road leading from Darby 
into. that leading to Lancaster. ‘The fact is not 
so. The position of the troops, on that night, 
was nearly, if not quite, two miles west from 
this place, and on ground incomparably more 
eligible. The Paoli Tavern is situated at the 
spot first above mentioned. The affair, in con- 
sequence of this topographical error, has been 
styled the ‘* Massacre at the Paoli.”’ 

if the General had occupied the ground on the 
night of the 20th, which some, even Ameri- 
can historians, assert he did, and there the dis- 
aster had occurred, he would have been justly 
accountable to his God and Country for all the 
blood shed on that. night; because the position 
woultl have been extremely ineligible in itself, 
and only one mile from the enemy’s lines. The 
above remarks have been deemed proper, not 
only on account of the General’s memory, but 
also for the purpose of handing down to posteri- 
ty correct information on a subject, which has 
never failed to excite much interest and in- 
quiry. 

“Shortly after this affair General Wayne was 
much distressed to hear that, either from misre- 
presentation, envy or malice, he was censured 
for his. conduct-on account of the unfortunate 
rencontre-on the night of the 20th. He there- 
fore addressed the Commander-in-chief, as fal- 
lows: 

S1r—I feel myself very much injured until such 
time as you will be kind enough to indulge me 
with an inquiry into my. conduct concerning the 
action of the night of the 20th September. 

Conscious of having done my duty, I. dare my 
accusers to.a fair and candid hearing; dark and 





insidious friends I dread, but from an open and 
avowed enemy, I have nothing to fear. 

I have no.other mode of showing them fort), 
to open view, than through your means. I must 
therefore beg an immediate investigation bya 
Court Martial. 

Your compliance will much oblige your Ex. 
cellency’s: most obedient humble servant. 

Signed, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

To which the Commander-in-chief replied 
that ‘so soon as the army enjoyed a little re- 
spite, his request should be granted.’’ Accord- 
ingly, a few days after the battle of German- 
town, the desired court martial was held, which 
after a patient and impartial investigation, 
unanimously decided, that General Wayne had, 
on the night of the 20th, done every thing that 
could be expected, from an active, brave, and 
vigilant officer, and therefore acquitted hin 
with the highest honour. 

In order that the present and succeeding ge. 
nerations may have a view of the General's 
conduct on that night, as well as the sentence 
which was passed on it by a tribunal perfectly 
qualified to judge, the following documents are 
presented, as extracted from a public print of 
that day. 

Extract of a communication dated White Marsh, 2 
Noy. 1777. 

The action of the night of the 29th of Sept. 
near the Warren, has been variously and very er- 
roneous!y represented. 

‘* However sanguine some persons were in 
their attempt to detract from the merits of the 
General, and worthy officers of his division, who, 
with unparalleled bravery, stood the bayonets 
of the enemy, saved all the artillery, and effect- 
ed an honewurable retreat in the face of every 
difficulty and danger, now find themselves egre- 
giously deceived in proffering a charge which 
must have proceeded trom the worst of motives 
and the worst of hearts.”’ 

A general court martial, of which General 
Sullivan was President, was held the 25th, 26th, 
27 and 30th of Oct. for the trial of Brigadier 
Generai Wayne, on the following charge, 
viz:— 

** That he had timely notice of the enemy’s in- 
tention to attack the troops under his command, 
onthe night of the 20th Sept. last, and notwith- 
standing that intelligence, neglected making 4 
disposition until it was too late either to annoy 
the enemy or make a retreat, without the utmost 
danger and confusion.’’ 

Upon which the Court pronounced their sen- 
tence as follows:— 


The Court having fully considered the charge 
against Brigadier General Wayne, and the evi- 
dence produced to them, are unanimously of 
opinion that General Wayne is not guilty of the 
charge exhibited against him, but that he, onthe 
night ofthe 20th Sept. ultimo, did every thing 
that could be expected from an active, brave, 
and vigilant officer, under the orders which he 
then had. The caurt do acquit him with the high- 
est honour ; 
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The Commander-in-chief approves the sen- 
tence. 

The following is the General’s defence. 

After the expiration of five weeks, during 
which period the tongue of slander fas not been 
idle, 1 am happy to bring my case before a court 
of whose honour and impartial judgment I can- 
not have the least doubt. 

I shall not intrude on the patience of this 
court by any useless preface, but proceed to an- 
swer the charge. 

The charge exhibited against me, is ‘‘ that I 
had timely notice of the enemy’s intention to at- 
tack the troops under my command on the night 
of the 20th September, and notwithstanding 
that intelligence, I neglected making a disposi- 
tion until it was too late, either to annoy the 
enemy or make a retreat, without the utmost 
confusion.”’ 

The first part ofthe charge that ‘*I had time- 
ly notice of the enemy’s intention to attack the 
troops under my command,”’ is very readily an- 
swered. 

I shall briefly relate what these gentlemen 
call a timely notice:—A Mr. Jones, an old gen- 
tleman, living near where we were encamped, 
came to my quarters between 9 and 10 o’clock 
at night, and informed me, before colonels 
Hartley, Broadhead and Temple, that a ser- 
vant boy belonging to Mr. Clayton had been ta- 
ken by the enemy and liberated again, who 
said that he had heard some of their soldiers 
say, that they intended to attack me that night. 
Although this could not be deemed a sufficient 
notice on any military principle, yet I imme- 
diately ordered out a number of videttes, in addi- 
tion to those already planted, with direction to 
patrol all the roads leading to the enemy’s 
camp. I also planted two new piquets, the one 
in front on a blind path leading fromthe Warren 
tomy camp, the other to the right, and in the 
rear, which made on that night not less than six 
different piquets. 

Ihad exclusive of these a horse piquet under 
captain Stoddard well advanced on the Swedes- 
ford road, being the very way the enemy march- 
ed that night. But the very first intelligence 
which I received of their advancing was from 
one of the very videttes which I sent out in con- 
sequence of the timely notice from Mr. Jones, 
who had only time to go about a mile before he 
met the enemy. Immediately on his return the 
troops were all ordered to form, having been 
warned to lay on their arms in the evening, for 
a purpose which I shall presently mention; at 
this time it was raining, and in order to save the 
cartridges from wet, I ordered the soldiers to 
put their cartouch-boxes under their coats, 
This, gentlemen, does not look like a surprise, 
it rather proves that we were prepared either 
to move off or act asthe case might require, 
when once apprized which way the enemy were 
actually advancing. To have made any move, 
previously to ascertaining that fact, might huve 
been attended by fatal consequences, or totally 
subversive of the views of the Commander-in- 
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chief. So soon as it was discevered that the ene- 
my were pushing for ourright, where our artille- 
ry was planted, Major Ryan carried my orders 
to Colonel Humpton, and to the division, for the 
whole to wheel by sub-platoons to the right, and 
to march off by the left, and gain the road lead- 
ing on the summit of the hill toward the White- 
Horse, it being the very road on which the di- 
vision moved two miles the previous evening. 
The division wheeled accordingly, the artillery 
moved off, but owing to some neglect or misap- 
prehension, which is not uncommon, in Colonel 
Humpton, the troops did not move until a second 
and third order were sent, although they were 
wheeled and faced for the purpose. At the very 
time this order for the retreat was at first given, 
and which I presumed was obeyed, I took the 
light infantry and the first regiment and formed 
them on the right, and remained there with them 
and the horse in order to cover the retreat. If 
this was not making a disposition, I acknow- 
ledge I know not what a disposition is. 

Those troops met and received the enemy 
with a spirit becoming free Americans, but were 
forced to give way tonumbers. The neglect or 
misapprehension of Colonel Humpton had detain- 
ed the division too long, otherwise the disposi- 
tion would have been perfect. I was in conse- 
quence necessitated to form the fourth regiment 
to receive the enemy and favour the retreat of 
the others; this, Colonel Butler and the officers 
of the infantry of that regiment, were concerned 
in and witness of. About three hundred yards in 
rear of that, I again rallied such of the division 
as took the proper route; those who went a con- 
trary way, and out of supporting distance, per- 
haps Colonel Humpton can give the best acount 
of. Here I have a fair and ample field for re- 
crimination, were I so disposed. I shall waive 
the subject, and beg leave to read the orders 
which I received from time to time from his ex- 
cellency General Washington. 


In the eyes of gentlemen and officers I trust 
that I stand justified for the part | took on that 
night. [had the fullest and clearest advice that 
the enemy would march that morning at two 
o’clock forthe river Schuylkill, and in conse- 
quence of this intelligence, I had reconnoitred 
a road leading immediately along the right flank 
of the enémy,in company with Colonels Hump- 
ton and Hartley, and had the men laying on 
their arms, to move, (as soon as General Small- 
wood should arrive,) not fiom but to the enemy. 
For this purpose I had sent Colonel Chambers, 
as a guide, to conduct that officer into my rear, 
who with his division was expected to arrive 
every moment from two in the afternoon until 
we were attacked, at which time he was within 
a short distance of our rear, and retreated to 
the White Horse. 

I shall just put a serious question or two, and 
then submit the matter to the decision of this 
court. Suppose that, after all these repeated or- 
ders from his excellency, and the arrival of Ge- 
neral Smallwood, I. had retreated before I knew 


whether the enemy intended to attack.me or 
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not, and that they should have marched for the 
Schuylkill that morning, which they actually did, 
would net these very gentlemen have been the 
first to default me, for putting it ovt of my 
power to attack their rear? would not his excel- 
lency, with the greatest justice, have ordered 
me in arrest for cowardice and disobedience of 
his repeated, peremptory, and most pointed or- 
ders? would not I have stood culpable in the 
eyes of the world? would I not justly have me- 
rited immediate death or cashiering? I certainly 
would—What tine could I follow but the one I 
trod? what more could be done on the occasion 
than what was done? The artillery, ammunition, 
&c. were covered and saved by a body of troops 
who were rallied and remained on the ground 
more than an hour after that gentleman, Col. 
Humpton, the prosecutor, had effected his escape 
from danger, although, perhaps, not without 
confusion. 

i hold it needless to say any more, or to take 
up the time of this court on the occassion. I 
rest my honor and character, which to me are 
more dear than life, in the hands of gentlemen, 
who, when deciding on my honor, wiil not for- 
get their own.”’ 

It has been repeatedly asserted, that Colonel 
Humpton, fearing an investigation of his own 
conduct, had resolved to anticipate the General 
by proffering a charge against him. The Colo- 
nel could not have entertained any apprehensions 
on the subject, had he been apprized of the con- 
tents of the official account relative to that en- 
gagement. The General was perfectly willing 
to take on himself, in the first instance, the 
whole responsibility of that night’s military pro- 
ceedings. 

Whatever mortification ‘the Colonel subse- 
quently experienced, could not have been ren- 
dered less poignant by his voluntary agency in 
producing it. 

Sir William Howe, early on the morning of 
the 2ist of September, decamped from Great 
Valley, and by easy marches continued his route 
to Philadelphia, and on the 26th took a position 
in the village and immediate vicinity of German- 
town, 7 or 8 miles distant from the city. Gene- 
ral Washington having called in all his detached 
parties, broke up his camp at Pottsgrove, and 
with the view of placing his army in a strong po- 
sition, and within a convenient distance from his 
enemy, encamped on the Skippack road, about 
16 miles from Germantown. 

The American General being apprized that 
the enemy were weakened in consequence of 
sending off detachments for a variety of pur- 
poses, decamped on the evening of the 3d of 
October, and moving with secrecy and circum- 
spection attacked the British in their camp at 
the dawn of day, on the 4th. Every prospect 
of success was at first brilliant, but the day 
closed on our retreating army. On this day the 
division commanded by Wayne, pressed forward 
from the onset, and following its leader, mingled 





in the “ thickest of the fight,’’ until by a train of 
unpropitious circumstances, the Americans at the ; 
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moment victory was réady to crown them, com- 
menced a retreat, inthe covering of which Ge- 
neral Wayne used every exertion which bravery 
and prudence could dictate, 
Camp near last Head Quarters, 
October 4th, 1777, 8 o’clock, P. M. 

Dear Gen.—After we left the field of bat. 
tle, the troops, who took the upper route, were 
formed at White Marsh Church, under General 
Stephen. It was thought advisable to remain 
there for some time in order to collect the strag- 
glers from the army. 

The enemy made their appearance with a 
party of light horse, and from 1500 to 2000 in- 
fantry, with two field pieces. The troops were 
ordered off, when I covered the rear with some 
infantry, and Colonel Bland’s dragoons, but 
finding the enemy determined to push us hard, | 
obtained from General Stephen some field pieces, 
and took the advantage of a hill which over. 
looked the road the enemy were marching on; 
they met with such a reception, that they were 
induced to retire back over the bridge which 
they had just passed, and give up further pur- 
suit. The time gained by this stand favoured 
the retreat of a considerable number of our 
men, three or four hundred of whom are now 
encamped here, and which | hope will facilitate 
the retreat of almost all who were scattered; 
so that you are now, in my humble opinion, in 
as good, if not a better, situation than you were 
before the action of this day. Your men are 
convinced that the enemy may be driven, and 
although we fell back, yet our people have 
gained confidence and have raised some doubts 
in the minds of the enemy, which will facilitate 
their total defeat in the next trial, which I shall 
be happy to see brought to issue so soon as e3- 
pedient. I am your excellency’s most obedient, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

J shall join you to-morrow morning. 

The loss of the American army in this action 
was in killed 152, in wounded 521, in prisoners 
upwards of 400. It would appear that the real 
loss of the royal army was in killed and wounded 
about 800, beside prisoners. 

On this day the divisions of Sulivan and Wayne 
composed the right wing. In his official report, 
the Commander-in-chief said, ‘‘ In justice to the 
right wing of the army, whose conduct [had an 
opportunity of observing as they acted imme- 
diately under my eye, I have the greatest plea- 
sure to inform you that both the officers and 
men behaved with a degree of gallantry which 
did them the highest honour.’’ 

The following is an extract of a family let- 
ter in which General Wayne gives a detail of the 
action, so far as he was personally concerned. 

Camp, near Pawling’s Mills, ; 
October 6th, 1777. 

On the 4th instant at the dawn of day, we at- 
tacked General Howe’s army at the upper end 
of Germantown, the action soon became gene- 
ral, when we advanced on the enemy with charg- 
ed bayonets, they broke at first without waiting 
to receive us, but soon formed again, when a 


heavy and. well-directed fire took place on each 
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side. The enemy again gave way, but being 
supported by the grenadiers returned to the 
charge. General Sullivan’s division and Con- 
way’s brigade were at this time engaged to the 
the south of Germantown, whilst my division 
had the right wing of the enemy’s army to en- 
counter, on the north of the town, two-thirds of 
our-army being then too far to the north to af- 
ford us any assistance, however the unparalleled 
bravery of our troops surmounted every difficul- 
ty, and obliged the enemy to break and run in 
the utmost confusion. Our people remembering 
the action of the night of the 20th September, 
near the Warren, pushed on with their bayonets 
and took ample vengeance for that night’s work. 
Our officers exerted themselves to save many of 
the poor wretches who were crying for mercy, 
but to little purpose, the rage and fury of the 
soldiers were not to be restrained for some time, 
at least not until great numbers of the enemy 
fell by their bayonets. The fog, together with 
the smoke occasioned by our cannon and mus- 
ketry, made it almost es dark as night, our peo- 
ple mistaking one another for the enemy, fre- 
quently exchanged shots before they discovered 
their error. We had now pushed the enemy 
near three miles, and were in possession of their 
whole encampment, when a large body of troops 
were discovered advancing on our left flank, 
which being taken for the enemy, our men fell 
back, in defiance of every exertion of the offi- 
cers to the contrary, and after retreating about 
two miles, they were discovered to be our own 
peeple, who were originally intended to attack 
the right wing of the enemy. The fog and this 
mistake prevented us from following a victory 
that inall human probability would have put an 
end to the American war. Gen. Howe for some 
time could not persuade himself that we had run 
away from victory, but the fog clearing off he 
ventured to follow us with a large body of his 
infantry, grenadiers, and light horse: I at this 
time being in the rear, with the view of collecting 
the stragglers of our retreating army, and 
finding the enemy determined to push us hard, 
drew up in order of battle and awaited their ap- 
proach, when they advanced sufficiently near, 
we gave them a few cannon shot; not being 
pleased with this reception, our pursuers broke 
and retired—thus ended the action of that day, 
which continued from day light until near 10 
o’clock. I had forgot to mention that my Roan 
horse was killed under me within a few yards of 
the enemy’s front, and my left foot a little bruis- 
ed by a spent ball, but not so much so as to pre- 
vent me from walking. My poor horse received 
one musket ball in the breast and one in the 
flank, at the same instant that I had a slight 
touch on my left hand, which is scarcely worth 
noticing. 

Upon the whole it was a glorious day. Our 
men are in high spirits, and I am confident we 
shall give them a total defeat the next action, 
which is at no great distance. 

My best love and wishes to all friends. 

Signed, ANTHONY WAYNE. 








Each army after this action resumed its for- 
mer position. Shortly after which Howe withdrew 
his troops from Germantown, and concentrated 
his force in the city and its immediate vicinity. 
Washington being now reinforced, took a strong 
position at White Marsh, fourteen miles from 
Philadelphia, to which he added extensive field 
works. Sir William, supposing that the Ameri- 
can General intended to hazard another battle 
for the recovery of the metropolis of the United 
States, resolved to march from Philadelphia on 
the night of the 4th December, and attempt the 
surprise of the American camp at White Marsh, 
in the same manner that Washington had actu- 
ally surprised that of Sir William’s at German- 
town. But in this design the British General 
failed. His troops remained a few days in the 
neighborhood of the American lines, and made 
many demonstrations of assault, in the expecta- 
tion that Washington would quit his strong po- 
sition in order to bring on a general action, 
which he prudently declined. After some con- 
siderable skirmishing, Sir William returned to 
the city, virtually acknowledging by his retreat 
that he durst not risk a battle with his adversa- 
ry on ground chosen by himself, notwithstanding 
he outnumbered Washington in regular troops. 
The Commander-in-chief, in his official account 
of this excursion and retreat of Howe, says:— 
‘*T seriously wish they had made the attack; the 
issue would, in all probability, have been happy 
for us. Policy forbade our quitting our posts 
to attack them.”’ 


Howe, on the 7th of December, returned to 
his winter quarters, there to indulge in “ all the 
sweets of luxury and pleasure to be drawn from 
the wealthy and populous city of Philadelphia.’’ 
Whilst Washington, on the 11th, with his.almost 
famished and naked troops, whose march eould 
be traced by the blood from their bare feet, 
proceeded to Valley Forge, sat down in a woods, 
and, in the latter end.of December, cheerfully 
commenced building huts with their own hands, 
which, after being completed, were palaces in 
comparison with their ragged tents. 

During the whole of the campaign of 1777, 
General Wayne experienced every vicissitude of 
the military operations, under the immediate 
command of General Washington. In councils 
of war and private conference he did every thing 
in his power to aid his country and General. It 
is a fact which must here be placed to General 
Wayne’s credit, that, owing to a combination of 
circumstances, the duty, which was usually per- 
formed by three general officers for a length of 
time, devolved on him alone. To this case the 
Commander-in-chief, (at one of the most press- 
ing crisis in the campaign of 1777,) adverts in 
an official letter. 

‘* The recall of General St. Clair, obliged me 
to part with General Lincoln, whom I could but 
ill spare, so that the whole charge of his divi- 
sion is now upon General Wayne, there being no 
other brigadier in it than himself.’’ From the 
encampment the General thus addressed a 
friend, Richard Peters, Esq. 
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Movnt Joy, Dec. 30, 1777. 

‘* If the business of office was sufficient ex- 
‘cuse for your net answeritig some of my epistles, 
4 am confident that the late manceuvres of Mr. 
‘Howe will plead powerfully for me. 

We are busy in forming a new city at this 
place. My people will be covered in a few 
‘days, I mean as to huts, but naked as to cloth- 
ing; they are in that respect in a worse condi- 
tion than Falstaff’s recruits, for they have not 
‘one whole shirt to a brigade, he had more than 
that te a company. Have you ever taken no- 
‘tice of Paddy Frizzel or crazy Neddy? if you 
have, it may serve to convey some faint idea of 
our soldiers, with only this difference, that the 
former, from their insanity, are become callous 
-and insensible to their sufferings, whilst our poor 
worthy, naked fellows, feel their own misery, 
and are conscious of meriting better treatment. 

The eastern states have taken the wise mea- 
sure of clothing their own troops; would to God 
that Pennsylvania had done the same. I hope 
it is not yet too late. If I had not sent out some 
of my officers to purchase shoes, stockings, 
breeches, and blankets, (for which our clother 
general refuses payment,) the Pennsylvania 
troops must have either perished or deserted be- 
fore this time; however, I expect soon to be able 
to procure necessaries to make them comfort- 
able, but to effect this essential business, and to 
récover my health, I shall require three or four 
weeks respite from camp duty. 

After struggling with a stubborn cold for some 
eweeka, accompanied by a pain in the breast, oc- 
easioned by a fall at Germantown, when my 
‘horse was shot under me; this caitiff complaint 
has taken post in my lungs and throat, and un- 
Jess I am permitted to change my ground I dread 
the consequence. I have now been on constant 
duty for twenty-three months, sixteea of which 
I served in Canada and at Ticonderoga, the 
remainder with his Excellency, during which 
period I have never had one single moment’s 
respite, 

I am happy to hear that Mrs. P——— has bless- 
ed you with ason, and that she is likely to re- 
cover, and assist in forming his young mind, and 
placing him in the bright path to honor, virtue, 
freedom and glory; from which, I trust, that 
neither he nor my little fellow will turn aside, 
although the track should be marked with his 
father’s blood.’’ 

So soon as the treeps were comfortably cover- 
ed, the General asked and obtained leave of 
absence for the purpose aforesaid. Early in 
January he repaired to Lancaster, at which 

lace the seat of State Government was then 
st fg Gn the morning of leaving camp he 
issued the following: — 

Division OrpERs,—*‘ The following promo- 
tions of field officers in the Pennsy]vania line has 
taken place,’’ here mentioning the names of 
tlie officers and their respective ranks, he pro- 
ceeds. “* The justice done to the merits of these 

officers has opened the way for the promotion of 
the subaltern officers of the respective regi- 
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ments, whose bravery and good conduct equally 
entitle them to it. The: pleasure the Genera} 
experiences on this oceasion: he can mucii better 
feel than express. It must afford the highest 


satisfaction to grateful minds to see a corps of 


officers honorably provided for, who have more- 
than shared the dangers and difficulties of the 
late hard campaign. 

The General’s state of health, ae well as other 
considerations, require a little respite; he hopes. 
soon to be able to rejoim the army—in the in- 
terim every exertion of his shall be used to pro- 
vide, not only comfortable clothing, but the 
neatest uniform for his worthy fellow-soldiers, 
whose bravery and conduct have made them 
formidable to their foes, and endeared them to 
their country and their General, whose greatest 
ambition is to deserve their esteem: and confi- 
dence, and to share every vicissitude of fortune 
with them. The Genera! requests: his officers to 
pay every possible attention to the discipline, 
health and comfort, of the soldiers during his 
absence.”” 

The General while at Lancaster used every 
exertion and influence within his power to re- 
deem the pledge which he had given in his divi- 
sion orders, and by his exertions, aided by a few 
patriotic individuals, he ultimately succeeded in 
rendering the Pennsylvania line comparatively 
comfortable as to clothing, as well as respect- 
able in appearance. 

The troops at Valley Forge, during the winter 
of 1777—8, were in the most distressed situa- 
tion for both clothing and provisions, so great 
had the deficiency of the latter become, that 
the Commander-in-chief, after using lenient mea- 
sures, was at length compelled, in order to save 
his army from famine, to detach a strong body 
of troops under General Greene, with orders to 
obtain on the western side of the Delaware, an 
immediate supply of provisions by any means 
whatever.’’ This officer, from the necessity of 
the case, with the aid of a strong body of dra- 
goons, commanded by Captain Henry Lee, in 
addition to his own detachment, foraged as in an 
enemy’s country, and seized on every animal fit 
for slaughter, and by these means the immediate 
wants of the army were supplied. ; 

To prevent a recurrence of so deplorable a 
state of want, General Wayne, about the middle 
of February, at a most tempestuous and incle- 
ment time, was detached with a body of troops 
to New-Jersey, in order to secure the cattle on 
the eastern banks of the Delaware, and to de- 
stroy the forage, which could not be removed, 
lest it should fall into the hands of the enemy. 
This was a most hazardous and arduous ente!- 
prize, within the limits of the enemy’s lines, and 
in a district of country subject to his control, 
whenever he chose to exert it; but resolved on 
the relief of the suffering soldiery, and determin- 
ed to wrest from the grasp of Sir William, the 
provisions which he required for his army, 3© 
well as the forage, which he much needed for 
the sustenance of his wagon artillery and caval- 
ry horges, he mest cheerfully proceeded to ex¢- 
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cute his General’s orders, and literally carried 
on @ winter-campaign beyond the reach of any 
aid from his compatriots. After several skir- 
mishes with the enemy, indeed they rather merit 
the title of battles, in all of which he was so 
fortunate as to chastise them, he succeeded by 
judicious management and great exertion, in 
sending to camp several hundred head of fine 
cattle, many excellent horses, suited for cavalry 
service, and also in securing a quantity of forage, 
and destroying much more, for the whole of 
which, to the well affected, he executed cer- 
tificates in due form, About the middle of 
March the General returned to camp with his 
command, which had been partially aided by a 
detachment of New-Jersey militia, here he, his 
officers and soldiers, received the thanks of the 
Commander-in-chief and the blessings of the 
army. 

The good conduct, bravery, perseverance, 
fatigue and danger, independently of the success 
of this expedition, claimed a page of history, 
and a favorite one it would have been, yet it is 
merely noticed, even by American writers, 

Sows’ neque 
Si charte sileant, quod bene faceris, 
Mercedem tuleris.”..... 

During the remainder of the season matters 
at Valley Forge continued pretty much in statu 
quo. The comforts of the army were “few, 
and far between,’? whilst Washington and his 
officers were using every exertion to perfect the 
troops in the art of war; nor did Sir William 
Howe, at any time, visit them at their quarters, 
although the American General and his army 
calculated on that event. 


{ To be continued.) 
—a———— 


SKETCH OF COUNT DE LA BORDE’S TRA- 
VELS IN THE LEVANT. 

The route from Adana to Aleppo is the 
same which Alexander traced when he crossed 
the Pil Maritimi on his way to meet Darius. 
The field of battle on the Issus, is precisely such 
as history has described it; a plain inclosed be- 
tween the sea, and an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, and peculiarly adapted to give the fullest 
effect to the tactics of the Macedonian phalanx, 
as well asto afford bravery the preponderance 
over numbers. 

Antioch and its magnificent ruins, the woody 
shades of Daphne, and the pellucid meanderings 
of the Orontes, detained us for a few days; but 
the ravages making around us by the plague, 
disconcerted all our designs. On passing through 
the village cemeteries, we were alarmed at the 
multiplicity of sepulchral hillocks, and the fresh- 
gathered appearance of the flowers which the 
Turks are accustomed to plant over the graves 
of their relatives or friends. The dismal impres- 
sions this scene excited had by no means dimi- 
nished when we reached Aleppo. Ata league 
in advance of that city, M. de Lesseps, the 
Freneh Consul, having received information 
of our approach, rode out to meet us in 
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company with the principal French merchants; 
though, in consequence of the ten days’ 
quarantine to which it was determined to 
subject us, they did not venture to come in 


personal contact with us. When, however, we 


had reached our quarters, M. de Lesseps jumped 
from his ‘saddle, exclaiming, ‘I can contain 
myself no longer; happen what may my feelings 
must have vent,’’ and with these words he threw 
himself into my arms. His companions did the 
same by mine; and every idea of quarantine and 
its purifications was from that moment laid upon 
the shelf. In fact, there are so few Frenchmen 
who are found travelling in eastern regions, that 
the arrival of a single individual of that race be- 
comes a positive festival to their poor fellow- 
countrymen in exile. Alas! within two months 
afterwards the plague carried off several of our 
hosts, whom the earthquake had spared. 

From Aleppo we took our departure for Pal- 
myra. The difficulties in this journey form much 
the same kind of episode in our Levantine excur- 
sion, which that city itself forms when we refer 
to its isolated site amidst the encircling desert. 
The visitor generally starts from Homs o¢ from 
Hama. Among the inhabitants in these twe 
towns, are several who keep up an intercourse 
with the Arab chiefs, and enter into terms with 
them for providing travellers with guides; in fact, 
they are, to a certain extent, the purveyors of 
the desert. The most eminent of these agents 
is the Sheik Thala, who conveys the caravan of 
Mecca from Hama to Damascus; he instantly 
dispatched an express to the Chief, who was the 
most influential leader of the surrounding hordes 
at the time of our visit; power, however, is but 
a fleeting commodity in the desert, and is inces- 
santly merging from one tribe into another, as it 
is dependant upon the junctions or alliances 
which take place between them, and the fresh 
tribes imported every year from the Euphrates 
and Tigris. 

In four days’ time the man who was to con- 
duct us, made his appearance; he proved to be 
Nahar, the Sheik of the tribe of the Lions, 
which is a branch of the distinguished race of 
the Aneses. He was at the head of ten thou. 
sand men, living under six thousand tents, and 
scattered overa surface of thirty or forty square 
leagues. He was a man of fair stature, about 
sixty years of age, and spare in person, and 
brown in complexion, like all the Bedouins,— 
He had a sheep’s skin dyed inside of a reddish 
colour, thrown across his shoulders, and this 
was the only circumstance which distinguished 
him from the rest of his suite. His motions 
were solemn and slow; and when a smile shot 
across the predominating gloom of his counte- 
nance his features assumed an expression of 
sweetness, though mingled generally with a 
touch of melancholy, which betrayed the cos- 
roding canker of some internal affliction; he was 
sparing of words, and never expressed himself 
with yehemence. The terms of our compact 
were speedily adjusted; but there was one con- 
dition to whieh we demurred, and ought never 
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to have assented, that of laying aside our arms. 
He asserted that he would not be responsible 
for our safety without we acceded to it; and 
added further, that the most trivial act of indis- 
cretion might prove our destruction. With this 
man, and three of his followers on foot, as our 
escort, we entered the Desert; our own ‘little 
host comprised six horsemen, and three camels, 
carrying water and provisions. The first day’s 
march brought us to the encampment of the 
Benekati Arabs, a branch of the Embaraki tribe, 
whose domain extends along the whole range of 
the Desert from Damascus to Aleppo. During 
the night we were suddenly called from our 
slumbers by the appearance of robbers at a dis- 
tance; the whole camp was in instant commo- 
tion, and we became conscious when it was too 
late, of the mistake we had made in leaving 
our arms behind us. The two following days 
were not marked by any particular occurrence, 
The Arabs on foot were generally sent in ad- 
vance to see that all was safe, and would fre- 
quently stand upright on the pack of the camel, 
toextend the range of their observations, with 
looks full of anxiety at the sligktest noise, and 
earnestly attentive to the most trivial movement 
which occurred. Man, a stranger to his fellow- 
mortals in these vast solitudes, is ever appre- 
hensive of encountering an enemy in the first in- 
dividual that threatens to cross his path. How- 
ever great may be the distance, the moment 
one person catches the glimpse of another, he 
instantly seeks to avoid him; and a whole army 
might be lost on the very spot, where one hu- 
man being would inefiectually strive to conceal 
himself from another. 

The Sheik Nahar preceded us in silence, but 
halting at various intervals to say his prayers. 
One day, conceiving that he had lost his way, 
though he had*in fact deviated from his course 
simply with the view of replenishing our stock of 
water from the supply afforded by a rock, with 
which he was acquainted, we could not refrain 
from expressing our apprehensionsto him: upon 
which he replied with the greatest unconcern, 
«J promised Sheik Thala to accompany you to 
Tadmor, and bring you back to Homs: and I 
shall keep my promise. Do not alarm yourselves 
at what you may see.”’ He did not fail to reach 
the spring which he was in quest of. The en- 
suing day, which was preceded by our passing 
‘the night under the open sky, without any fire 
to protect us against its cutting chill, we were 
slowly prosecuting our course, when we dis. 
cerned from fifteen to twenty Arabs coming 
down upon us at full gallop, and, with their 
lances lowered, commencing an attack upon our 
cameis which had remained behind. We turned 
back to defend them, and a fierce conflict of 
fists and sticks ensued; they as well as ourselves 
being unprovided with fire-arms. The rest of the 
tribe had joined their comrades, and we were in 
the most imminent danger of being plundered 
and left naked in the midst of the desert, at 60 
miles distant from any supply of water or hu- 
man habitation. Whilst our hands were mutual. 
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ly busied in tearing the clothes from each 
other’s backs, our horses were exchanging blows 
with the Arabian mares, and the uproar was at 
its height. Messrs. Hall and Becker once had 
to struggle on foot with two Bedouins; my own 
son, who was the only one of us who had con- 
cealed a pistol in his girdle, was by its aid en. 
abled to keep two Arabs at bay, after losing his 
turban. I was struggling to find my way through 
the hurly burly, in search of our guide, whose 
lance had been shattered at the first onset; when 
one of our party cried out ‘‘We are saved!’ Jp 
fact we now remarked the Arabs fighting among 
themselves, and their leader prostrated before 
our old conductor, anxiously endeavouring to 
apologise for his offence. Nahar, collecting his 
garments around him with the most consummate 
sang froid, regained his saddle, and showed no 
sign of indignation but a tear or two which roll- 
ed down his cheek, and certain upbraiding, lev- 
elled from time to time at the young chief, by 
whom we were escorted three miles further on 
our road. This youth was mounted on a mare, 
worth fifteen thousand piastres; and yet, the 
only recompense he sought, for the service he 
had rendered us in arresting the despoiling ca- 
reer of his tribe, consisted in a small quantity o! 
barley for his courser; to this we added a vest, 
in which he attired himself on the spot. 


ce en oon 


THE MEETING OF THE SHIPS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


‘We take each other by the hand, and we exchange 
a few words and looks of kindness, and we rejoice to- 
gether for a few short moments;—and then days, 
months, years intervene—and we see and know 
nothing of each other”’—Wushington Irving. 


Two barks met on the deep mid-sea, 
When calms had still’d the tide ; 

A few bright days of summer glee 
‘There tound them side by side. 


And voices of the fair and brave, 
Rose ming!ing thence in mirth ; 

And sweetly floated o’er the wave 
The melodies of earth. 


Moonlight on that lone Indian main 
Cloudiess and lovely slept ;— 

While dancing step, and festive strain, 
Each deck in triumph swept. 


And hands were link’d, and answering eyes 
With kindly meaning shone ; 

Oh! brief aud passing sympathies, 
Like leaves together blown ! 


A little while such joy was cast 
Qver the deep’s repose, 

Till the lond singing winds at last 
Like trumpet music rose. 

And proudly, freely, on their way 
The parting vessels bore ; 

In calm or storm, by rock or bay, 
To mcet—oh ! never more ! 


Never to blend in Vietory’s cheer, 
To aid in hours of woe ;— 

And thus bright spirits mingle here, 
Sueh ties are formed below! 
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SUBORDINATION. 
‘¢ He died, as erring man should die, 
Without display—without parade!” 

Among the many wondrous things which use 
and habit enable us to contemplate without sur- 
prise, none more strongly excite my admiration 
than the steady maintenance of social order in 
England, and the unswerving subordination of 
its moral world. The intemperance of a few 
starving frame breakers,—the perpetration of 
an occasional burglary—an elopement—or a 
corn-riot, can scarcely be considered as argu- 
ments against the orderly regularity established 
among us, shaming even that of the most highly 
polished of continental countries. 

But in looking, and looking admiringly upon the 
existing order of things, in considering the goodly 
pile of civil and military organization which we 
have constructed to restain the evil impulses of 
the land, let it not be forgotten that its ‘‘po- 
lished corners,’ and buttresses of strength, have 
been cemented with human blood ; and that if 
‘millions died that Cesar might be great,’’ hun- 
dreds and thousands of lives have been also sa- 
crificed in order that we may sleep securely, 
hoard our glittering dross without dread of the 
midnight robber, and find protection in the well 
disciplined activity of our armies against foreign 
invasion and civil tumult. Let us not overlook 
the tears that have been shed, the stern self de- 
nial that hath been exerted, when the sweet pre- 
rogative of mercy became a dangerous tempta- 
tion, in order that our lives and properties might 
be secured from the spoiler, by the warning of 
public example. 

Few things are more admirable than the resig- 
nation and sense of justice with which the rabble 
are accustomed to yield up a culprit unto the of- 
fended laws of his country. I allude not to in- 
stances of gross criminality. We know that the 
immutable code of Christian law hath decreed 
that life shall be exacted for a life, that an eye 
shall be rendered for an eye}; and it affords no 
striking instance of human humility, that these 
decrees of holiness are suffered to remain unim- 
neached. But with regard to the chastisement 
of crimes of mere moral, or legal creation— 
crimes of conventional imagining, crimes that 
have neither name nor reprobation among the 
canons of Christianity, however fatal to the in- 
terests of social order, I confess that the patient 
acquiescence of that class among which the male- 
jactors commonly arise, appears to me little less 
than an instance ef divine influence and ordina- 
tion. 

I have been led into this train of reflection by 
the remembrance ofan occurrence, which, some 
years ago, chanced in one of our southern colonies; 
one which never recurs to my mind without rous- 
mg feelings of painful emotion, and which I 
shall not refuse myself the melancholy pleasure 
of detailing, as I feel that my inferences can do 
no mischief in the order of society to which they 
are addressed, and that my story may touch the 
minds of those in whose hands are the powers of 
ife and death. It may soften the human heart, 
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but it will be too feebly told to rouse the rebel- 
hious into mutiny, or the disaffected into an evii 
interpretation of my meaning. 

One sultry evening in August, an anxious group 
of civil and military employes was collected in 
the chief square of a city of some importance 
among our Mediterranean possessions. The day 
had been oppressive; and irritating from glare and 
mosquetos; sufficiently so, indeed, to account for 
the hectic upon several cheeks among the little 
knot of disputants, and for the angry inflexion of 
their voices.. During the whole morning, the 
chief square, which formed a sort of parade be- 
fore the Government-bouse, had been ominously 
deserted; save when some lazy Padre was seen 
deliberately traversing its scorching sand, in or- 
der to ascend the steps of some lofty portico, the 
palace of one of his chartered penitents ; of 
when at an earlier hour, a bannered procession, 
with pyx and crozier, had directed itself towards 
the church Santa Medoarda from a convent in 
the suburbs. But although a sea breeze had already 
sprung up, and was gusling in freshening spor 
tiveness across the square, as if in mercy to the 
white stone walls which were basking under the 
prolonged glow of the setting sun,—although the 
scent of a thousand orange blooms was borne 
upon its wings, no idlers—none at Jeast of Bri- 
tish seeming—came forth to enjoy the restoration 
of the evening coolness, until the little party to 
which I have alluded, emerged from the portigo 
of the Government-house, and gathered itself 
round one of.the field pieces, which, more for 
ornament than defence, were planted along the 
esplanade. 


They had apparently left the dinner table of 
Sir Ralph Stanley at this untimely hour, in or- 
der to indulge in some discussion upon which 
his presence had been a restraint. 

“*]'knew how it would end,’’ observed one 
of the young officers: ‘‘ from “the moment of 
his arrest--nay, from the day of his enrolment 
in Majendie’s company, I predicted some black 
conclusion. Frank Willis is too fine hearted a 
fellow to match with the Adjutant. But you 
were on the Court-martial, Vernon,—how did 
Frank stand his ground—how did the lad get 
through his defence?”’ 

‘*He attempted none. The charge of hav- 
ing struck his superior officer was clearly sub- 
stantiated, and was recorded with all the tedi- 
ous precision of legal definition. Corporal Ru- 
therford swore to having seen Willis disorder 
ly on parade that very afternoon.” 

** But there was no witness who could speak 
to the principal charge?’’ 

‘‘None!’’ exclaimed Arthur Stanley, the 
Governor’s nephew, and youngest aid-de-camp. 
‘And Majendie gave his evidence in such 
a cursed shuffling, apologetic style, that I 
was in hopes the Court would have found Frank 
guilty on the minor counts. But old Kedjeree, 
my worshipful kinsman, after a cross examina- 
tion which appeared to me, and indeed to. most 
of our fellows vexatiously persevering, called 
upon the prisoner for his defence.’’ 
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‘You have not told us how Willis bore up 
against the evidence. Did he seem cast down 
when it went hard against him?’’ 

‘* I] never beheld a firmer demeanor. If the 
feilow had been carved out of the rock on which 
we are standing, he could not have shown a 
more stern and resolute countenance. ‘There 
was not a variation of colour upon his cheek, 
nor a glance of passion in his eye, even when 
that red-headed Judas, our worthy adjutant— 
who, by the way, could not conceal his trepi- 
dation even by the deliberate drawl in which 
he was pleased to drone out his declaration— 
swore to a thousand facts of general and parti- 
eular insubordination in Willis’s conduct.— 
There was not so much as a start of surprise or 
iadignation to be detected.’’ 

‘* And when he was called upon for his de- 
fence?’’ 

‘* He replied that he had none to make, in a 
voice as clear and as deep as a night call at sea. 
The General, however, appeared to consider 
this answer as a mere ebullition of temper, 
for he reiterated the demand in an angry voice.’’ 

‘* Aye!’’ said young Stanley, ‘*and then 
there arosé such a murmur in the Court as 
brought all the hot blood into Kedjeree’s bless- 
ed cayenne countenance. ‘* Speak your pro- 
yocation, Willis !? cried one voice. ‘*Show up 
the ruflian !’ shouted another. ‘* Be not but- 
ehered in cold blood!’—‘*‘ Show the General 
the sabre cut you got at St. Sebastian, cover- 
ing his son in the breach.’ ‘Till the old gentle- 
man, moved only to a greater fury by this con- 
tempt of order, commanded the Court to be 
cleared,-—and that in no holiday tone. ”’ 

‘©The evidence. was briefly recapitulated,’’ 
eontinued Vernon; ‘* and, after a short consul- 
tation, sentence of death was recorded.”’ 

‘¢ By heavens !’’ exclaimed Arthur Stanley, 
‘s | would rather have heard the opening of an 
enemy’s battery rattling round my ears than 
my uncle’s grave sonorous voice, as he ad- 
dressed the prisoner. I did not think so much 
true dignity lay hid under his every-day slouch; 
nor that he was capable of the deep emotion 
which thrilled through his words at the close 
of his charge. He could not fix his eyes upon 
poor Willis’s fine manly figure as he pronounced 
that one horrible concluding word ; and while 
he spoke, there was not a sound stirring in the 
erowded Court, except the hard breathing of 
one or two of our youngsters. I know that my 
own heart swelled till it choked me.”’ 

« There is not a smarter soldier than Willis 
in our ranks,’’ observed one of the subalterns, 
after a pause. ‘‘ He seems to belong, by divine 
right, to the regiment, for he was born in a re- 
treat in India, im Blackshaw’s time; and his 

father, who was serjeant-major, was left behind 
to seoop a grave in the sand for his wife. I re- 
member of hearing several of our old India fel- 
lows relate, when I. joined, how Frank was 
swathed in a wallet, and tossed into a baggage 
waggon, with little or no care from the women, 
who were busy. with the sick and wounded.”’ 
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‘*Frank Willis served with us through the 
Peninsula,’’ observed another; ‘‘and he has the 
Waterloo medal.’’ 

‘‘What think you, Vernon? is there no hope 
for him?’ inquired another of the group. « jt 
is revolting, to see a fine fellow cut off under 
such circumstances; for although Willis scorned 
to bring forward the name of his young wife in 
his defence, yet not a man in the regiment 
doubis under what irritation the assault was 
committed. Majendie’s character is so well 
known,—and his admiration of Bessy Willis was 
apparent even to ourselves.’’ 

‘* Most true,’’? replied Vernon. ‘But old 
Stanley, saving Arthur’s presence, isa marti- 
net in| points of discipline; and to say the 
truth, I believe pardon, in such a case, would 
be altogether unprecedented.”’ 

‘* Ici bas, l’on peut tout ce qu’on veut, quand 
on veut ce que l’on deit vouloir,”’ 

‘* Not in a garrison, Arthur; as you will one 
day find to your cost. But that is not the point. 
If any thing can be done to save Willis, or to mi- 
tigate his punishment, his previous ties upon us, 
and his manly firmness, demand every eftiort at 
our hands, Sir Ralph owes me some kindness,’’ 
continued Vernon, lowering his voice, *‘ as the 
surviving friend of his only son—as the receiver 
of his last breath; and you, Arthur, who provoke 
your Uncle’s reprimands and curses from morn- 
ing till night, can little imagine with what indul- 
gent tenderness he doated upon poor Edward.”’ 

Arthur Stanley drew near to listen. 

‘*Yourself, Arthur, as his nephew and heir, ean 
pretend to some claim upon the General’s con- 
sideration. We have given him time for his 
hookah; let us go back together, and say what 
we can in furtherance of this petition, which 
bears the signature of half the garrison, and all 
the regiment,-—nay, even Majendie’s, who, | 
believe, would give his right hand for liberty 
to withdraw the charge.’’ 

**Go, and Heaven speed you?’’ exclaimed 
every officer present. ‘* We will wait here to 
learn the result.’’ 


Sir Ralph Stanley listened with gentlemanly 
forbearance to the succinct relation, made by 
Major Vernon, of the services and good cou- 
duct of the condemned soldier; of his claims, 
by birthright, of the good will of the regiment, 
and, by individual service, upon that of its com- 
mandant. He entered into the affair at length, 
or, as Arthur thought, at great length, prefac- 
ing his remarks by a handsome acknowledg- 
ment to the friend of his deceased son, and to 
that beloved son’s unfortunate presever. 

“ Most willingly,”’ said he, ‘* would I aceede 
to the wishes of the corps, and the more so, 43 
having been expressed through a medium so ho- 
nourable to their choice, and interesting to 
myself, as that of Major Vernon. But a supe- 
rior duty commands me to close my feelings 
against such an appeal. The interests of the 


service, Sir, require that so gross a breach of | 


discipline, should be met by the utmost rigour 
of martial law; and the public mind must net 
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be misled by the influence of private predilec- 
tion. In short, Vernon, with due deference to 
your representations, and to Arthur Stanley’s, 
who knows as much of the importance of what 
he asks, as if it were for the life of a pointer 
puppy, 1 feel that 1 should very seriously com- 
mit myself by any show of leniency in an affair 
so important to the maintenance of military 
discipline. ’’ 

Major Vernon—an old staff officer—was too 
well initiated into the mysteries of official re- 
plies to be staggered by this rebut. He only 
seemed to consider it as a signal for a patient 
recommencement of his narration, and for a 
still more earnest declaration of the warm in- 
terest which Willis’s smartness, and courage, 
and honourable feeling, as a man and a soldier, 
had roused in his favour throughout the garri- 
son. ‘I know of no instance,’’ added he, *‘ in 
which an act of celmency would be more po- 
pular.”? 


But General Stanley was inflexible, and 
sternly, although not harshly, proof against all 
expostulation. ‘* My good friend,’’ he replied, 
‘you have to deal with an old soldier,—one 
with whom such qualities as you described hold 
more than sufiicient influence. Judge then 
what it must cost him to persevere in the exe- 
cution of his public duty in such a case; and 
do not add to the vexations which harass and 
atilict him to-night, by unavailing solicitations. 
Captain Stanley will also have the grace to 
abstain from those shrugs of contempt and dis- 
trust; for I am perfectly sincere in speaking 
of my professional duty on this occasion as 
most unsatisfactory ane painfal. To be short, 
Vernon, the thing is impossible.—Willis must 
die!—his last sun hath set; and I doubt whether 
it will ever shine upon a finer fellow!”’ 

The old soldier walked to the other side of 
the chamber to recover his voice; but notwith- 
standing his emotion, Vernon was satisfied 
of the ill success of his suit. He ventured, 
however, to glance at some circumstances of 
elucidation respecting the Adjutant on whose 
behalf and accusation Willis was sentenced to 
sufler, and the lovely young bride of the con- 
demned soldier, which staggered, although 
they could not conquer the resolution of the 
staunch old Governor. Upon his ardent ne- 
phew, however, the mere recapitulation of that 
which he already knew, had a far more power- 
ful influence. ** You cannot hope, Sir,’’ said 
he to Sir Ralph, with little ceremony, .‘* to have 
one peaceful hour of rest, after persisting in 
your severity towards a brave man like Willis, 
1 consideration of the rascally and unsupport- 
ed testimony of that sneaking shirking dog 
Majendie. Jf Vernon’s suppositions are just, | 
only wonder, that Frank has not been condemn- 
ed to death for cleaving the ruffian to the earth, 
rather than for repulsing him by a paltry thrust 
of his arm!?? 

_ ‘Twas not aware, Captain Stanley, of hav- 
ug referred the case to your sapient judgment; 
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| mit you to listen,—know, Sir, that a soldier 
can sleep as freely after the conscientious dis- 
charge of a civil duty, as he can when the 
cause of his country has embrued his hands in 
the blood of his fellow creatures. In either 
case, he is but an instrument in the hands of a 
higher intelligence. I am myself, Arthur, but_ 
the servant of the public and of the law:—but 
I will not shape my doings according to your, 
or any other enthusiast’s, vague opinion. Be 
they judged. between myself, my country, and 
my Maker! And now, Vernon, good night,” 
added he, kindly taking the hand of the Major, 
‘‘ forgive my apparent ungraciousness, and be- 
lieve that I equally appreciate your rights upon 
my indulgence, and your forbearance and deh- 
cacy in using them. And if it be any pleasure 
to you, Arthur Stanley, assure yourself that 
my sympathy in poor Willis’s fate is, at least, 
as keen as your own.”’ 

The veteran retired as he spoke; but, thanks 
to gout and grape-shot wounds, not so actively 
as to escape hearing the graceless comments 
of his nephew. ‘‘ Go thy ways, thou heart of 
bowstring and bend-leather! go doze in thine 
easy chair, thou incorrigible slave of form and 
prejudice, who would’st sacrifice one of the no- 
blest of God’s creaturesto a mere automaton, 
moving only under the impu.se of bad passions 
and evil thoughts,’’ 

“What success?’’? exclaimed twenty voices, 
as they regained their expectant companions. 

Vernon shook his head ‘*‘ Inexorable!’’ re- 
plied Arthur, doggedly. ‘*‘ Nothing now  re- 
mains for Frank Willis but to die—and he witl 
die—like a man.”’ 

The roll of the evening drum warning the 
men to their quarters, and the closing light 
around them, acted as signals of dispersion to 
the dispirited party. Those officers whose duty 
compelled them to pass the gates of the cita- 
del, observed that the challenge of the sentinel 
was spoken in a hoarse voice ;—those who re- 
gained the barracks, noticed that the men 
were gathered together in groups of four or 
five, throughout the several quadrangles, some 
in silent concern, but still more engaged in 
anxious discourse with low and unassured 
voices. Not a sound of merriment could be 
detected im that unusually mirthful and tumulty- 
ous region.—-No fragment of an English ditty 
—no whistled cadence of the songs of home 
burst from the half-closed casements of the sol- 
diers’ rooms.—The women called not aloud te 
their children in the ordinary vociferation of 
motherly tenderness—they ‘* hushed as they 
reproved,’’ or caught up the unoffending imps 
into their arms, with an affectation of chiding 
and remonstrance, in order to conceal the tears 
that quivered in their own swollen eyes. 

Ove chamber of that many-windowed facade 
had been closed throughout the day; and the 
grassy plot it overlooked was even more sadly 
silent than the rest of the Barrack-yard, and 
many a pitying look was sent up to those de- 
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‘*God help her!’’ directed toward them. It 
was that of Bessy Willis, whose numbered 
hours were passing rapidly away in the death- 
liness of utter despair. God was indeed will- 
ing to help her—he was taking her to himself! 

Conscious that the feeble condition of his 
wife would secure him from the bitter agony of 
an earthly parting,—since weakness bound her 
toa dying bed,—Willis was the better enabled 
to keep up the show of manly firmness, which, 
from the first moment of hi3 arrest, had distin- 
guished his deportment. But he had never de- 
ceived himself with regard to his destiny. <A 
soldier’s son—almost a soldier born—he was 
keenly alive to the fitting strictness of mili- 
tary discipline: and, so little had he looked for 
mercy, so ill-exchanged would he have consi- 
dered the doom of honourable death for one of 
stripes or imprisonment, that he had never 
striven to wake among his judges a sense of 
the consideration due to his services, nor the 
slightest degree of personal interest; nay, with 
a delicacy worthy a better object, he had even 
forborne to connect the outrage for which he 
was to suffer, with some grievous personal de- 
tails of insult and injury. 


And he was to die!—The heavy irons upon 
his limbs—the heavier bars of his: prison win- 
dows, through which the slanting red evening 
sunbeams had found their way to dance and 
quiver, as if in derision, upon the opposite wall 
of his cell—the straw which rustled beneath 
him as he threw himself down, exhausted, not 
despairing, on his return from condemnation— 
all conspired to remind him that the last sands 
of his degraded existence were dropping, grain 
byigrain; and that a death of shame awaited 
him ‘On the morrow! He might have died in 
happier time--he might have perished in the 
struggle of a battle-field, for he had seen many 
such, and “ honour and he filled up one monu- 
ment!’? But had such been his fortune, he had 
not returned triumphant to that beloved Eng- 
land, in whose most sequestered hamlet he had 
won the hand of Bessy from the reluctant fa- 
ther, unto whom he had sworn to love and to 

rotect her—a promise but too fatally fulfilled! 
Che prisoner groaned heavily as these images 
called back to his mind the wife of his bosom, 
and the young boy which had blessed their mu- 
tual affection; and, as he sought to bury his 
head in the straw a compassionate voice warned 
him that he was not alone. 


He roused himself to inquire who stood be- 
side him, amid the gathering darkness.—* It 
is I, Willis,’’ replied the gentle voice of Vernon, 
**It is your old master, who would fain ex- 
change a few parting and friendly words with 
you.’’ 

** Your honour is very considerate,’? answer- 
ed Willis, attempting to gain his legs. ‘* You 
bave been ever so to me, Major Vernon; and 
things would have gone better with me if I had 
heeded your reproofs of my fiery spirit.’’ 

«« Sit down, Frank, sit down,”® said Vernon, 





forcing him back to his straw. ‘* You have 
need of rest.’’ 

‘Not so, sir,’’? answered Willis, affecting a 
more cheerful voice. ‘* My rest to-morrow will 
forestal your own; and when the dial shadow 
of the bastions falls upon noon, Frank’s head 
will be lying among ‘sleepers, as heavy as any 
we left at Quatre-Bras.’’ 

Vernon did not rebuke this lightness of 
speech, but he damped it by the tone of his re- 
ply. ‘*I am come, Frank, to inquire whether 
you have any commandsto leave, which a friend 
may execute, Having never deluded you with 
hopes of mercy, I have the less reluctance in 
announcing to you that even your most san- 
guine friends have ceased to cherish them, 
Willis,_-you must die to-morrow.”’ 

“I have never thought otherwise, Major: 
and [ have therefore prepared myself to seck 
from my Great Maker, that clemency which 
my fellow men withhold.”’ 

‘<I trust you have neglected no means of re- 
conciliation, which our Holy Church affords 
te such as die in hope;—that you have no ma- 
lice still rankling in your heart against your ac- 
cuser?”’ 

‘*¢ None!—Major Vernon;—none, as I trust in 
the goodness of God! I have need to be thank- 
ful; humbly thankful—that my resentment against 
the rufian who has sacrificed me did not betray 
my hand into the sin of murder when my indig- 
nant spirit was at its height; but now, I can de- 
clare that, from the bottom of my soul, [ forgive 
Capt. Majendie that which I fear he will scarce- 
ly learn to forgive himself. And indeed, sir, if ! 
might presume to express a dying request to the 
gentlemen of the regiment who have so kindly 
interested theraselves in my favor, it would be 
that they should forbear from marking by thew 
conduct towards that self-condemned*man, thei 
sense of my inyuries.”’ 

Vernon, instead of granting the pledge requit- 
ed by the generous victim, demanded, in a very 
low tone, whether he had any message to send 
to the poor suffering creature he was about to 
leave to the tender mercies of a wide and selfish 
world. a 
«© Tell my poor girl,’? faltered the soldier,— 
‘the best and truest of wives,—that I should 
grieve more in shutting my eyes upon a world 
which deals, as you say, but harshly with the 
poor, were I not persuaded that we shall soon 
be united in a more equal country! And after all, 
sir, what avail the tears that we drop over a grave, 
what avail those which we shed on the brink of 
that which is about to cover us? Short will be 
the longest separation—a brief moment in the 
endless day of the universe ;—and in a few years, 
all alike will mingle in the dust.—You, Major 
Vernon, if I may embolden myself to make the 
request, you will seé that Bessy and the boy are 
decently sent home to her old father; and that 
he is told how truly she formed to his last hour, 


the blessing of an honest heart,—of the husband 


who died in her defence.”’ 
“God of Heaven! is it then true that--# 
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No more, sir, on that head;—-my spirit, 
thank God! is tranquil now!—Aye! Bessy’s fa- 
ther wavered long ere he would give his darling 
1o a soldier—yet he little dreamed that soldier 
would make an ignominious end,”’ 


| 
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gested a redeeming show of mercy—you bave 
given it, sir, and where it has not been unfelt; 
for | die comforted—proud, if I may say so,— 
knowing that my children will not be fatheriess 


| nor my poor widow. unfriended and desolate. 


At this moment, the entrance of the gaoler, | 


preceding a figure wrapt in a military cloak, in- 


terrapted the course of his comfortless retiec- | 
sorrow for one whom the world declares un- 


tions. 


‘“ This 1s a late hour for visiters,—who have 


we here?’’ said the deep voice of Sir Ralph, ap- 
proaching the prisoner. ye he 

“A friend, dear sir?’’ replied Major Vernon, 
anxiously referring the Governor’s untimely visit 
to some motive of mercy, 

“ Willis!’? exclaimed Sir Ralph, addressing 
the fluttered soldier, who stood erect before him, 
as if still engaged in the execution of military 


duty. 


| have too intimate a knowledge of the | 


heart of a good soldier to believe that you en- | 


tertain any ill will towards me for the part you 
have obliged me to act in your condemnation. 
But since you needs must die,—part we friends! 
Give me your hand, Frank Willis,—my son’s 
preserver,—my brave son’s,—who is with God! 
—Give me your hand, boy; and remember that 
your wife and infant from this hour become my 
children.”’ 

“One of them will not, I trust, tarry long 
from the shelter of her Heavenly Father,’’ an- 
swered the gratified Willis, pressing the venera- 
ble hand so cordially extended towards him. 

‘‘And His blessing be with you, General, for 
vour kind will towards the orphan. Make him 
a good soldier, sir, if it please you; unless you 
think that the blight of his father’s name will 
ve upon him.—But no!’ exclaimed he, proudly 
collecting himself, ‘* in spite of one erring act, 
Frank Willis’s life is free from reproach!”’ 

‘© We know it,—we acknowledge it,’’ replied 
Sit Ralph and Vernon, at the same moment. 
‘ Take no thought for the boy; but tell us what 
we can further do to favor your comfort; and 
first,’? said the General, touching Frank’s fet- 
ters with his foot, and recalling the gaoler, 
‘‘ first let us dispense with these; we know, and 
will be responsible for our man.”’ 

As the sledge-hammer was instantly applied 
for his relief, Willis appeared to shrink back 
in pain, ‘* What is it?’’ inquired Vernon of the 
goaler, who exhibited unequivocal symptoms of 
sympathy with his prisoner, now that he found 
them sanctioned by his betters. 

‘‘The irons have galled an old wound,”’ re- 
plied the man. And Vernon remembered that 
the bone had been shattered by a musket ball, 
in the affair at St. Sebastian’s, during Willis’s 
active defence of his friend Edward Stanley. 
The looks of all present showed their concern. 

‘‘ General!’’ said Frank, approaching his for- 
mer commander with a manly plainness, inspir- 
ed by the knowledge that all earthly distinctions 
between them were soon to end, ‘‘do not dis- 
tress yourself about me, when I am gone. The 


good of the service required an example—you 
have given #. Your own generous nature sug 
18* 








Farewell, gentlemen!’’ continued Willis, per- 
ceiving that even the sternest of his auditors 
was deeply touched; ‘‘do not prolong your 


worthy of it. Father O’Halloran will not leave 
me to-night, nor nor to-morrow.” 

** Farewell, Frank, and God be with you!’’ 
said both officers, solemnly as they left the cell; 
and Stanley was fain to accept the arm of his 
aid-de-camp, as they wound together through 
the intricate stone passages. Between the pri- 
son door, and the garden postern of the Govern- 
ment house, there was not one syllable exchang- 
ed between them, 

The morning gun boomed heavily over the har- 
bor, as the dull grey dawn broke over the waves; 
and many, or most of those who were awakened 
vy the sound, turned sickening away, “as if they 
loathed that light.’? But the whole garrison 
Was soon astir fur parade, for the horrible cere- 
mony by which it was to be succeeded: and the 
hollow roil of a mufiled drum was heard at in- 
tervals, as a sad prelude to the dark array of 
death. Thrice did the distinguished regiment to 
which Willis had belonged—assembled by tie 
ordinary and now revolting delay of the muster- 
roll—march down the parade; the long, deep- 
drawn-notes of the trumpet prolonged the fune- 
ral march by which their steps were measur- 
ed. It ceased; and a solitary human vee was 
heard reciting the service of burial for the dead; 
a solitary human voice, whieh pierced into the 
inmost recesses of the heart to which it was ad- 
dressed, which animated as it was with the 
proudest instincts, and the’ most generous im’ 
pulses, was about to fall into the dark stagna- 
tion of the grave. ‘The felling of a lofty tree is 
a subject of mterest and sympathy with the 
standers by; but te mark the cutting off of a vi- 
gorous: human frame—the death-wound of a 
warm human heart—is almost too trying a duty. 

Uncovered and alone, in the full uniform of 
his corps, but with his hands bound behiad him, 
Willis followed the minister, preceded by a de- 
tachment of the regiment in whose ranks he 
had so often rushed on to victory. He rushed 
not forwards now; his step was slow, measured, 
resolute; his face, stern but pale, liké that of 
one to whom the enceunter of death is familiar, 
but appalling. 


Yet although many a heart beat quick among 
the crewds assembled to look upon, and be ad- 
monished by a deed of death,—that of Willis. 
kept temperate time;—although many lips 
were compressed in agony at the solemn specta- 
cle of deliberate bloodshed, Frank’s were 
gently parted, as if to inhale the last sweet 
breath of earth;--although many eyes were 
earnestly strained as if to save the big drops 
from falling, in shame to their manhood,— 
those of tae victim were alternately bent in 
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good will upon his former comrades, or humbly 
lifted towards that sky which he trusted was 
not unmindful of his penitence. 

The ceremony was nearly at anend. Major 
Vernon, accidentally in command of the regi- 
ment, gave contradictory orders, seemed harass- 
ed and perplexed, and for the first time on duty, 
Jost his self possession. ‘The younger officer at 
the head ef Majendie’s company, whom General 
Stanley had considerately despatched to an out- 
post on the coast, turned deadly faint, and could 
scarcely persist in his duty. The most unearth- 
ly stillness pervaded the whole scene; and even 
the spectators, assembled by curiosity to witness 
the execution, were breathless from emotion. 

Yet not a murmur rose from that vast multi- 
tude—nor a disapproving word was spoken——and 
the very victim gazed with manly firmness upon 
the last receptacle—his coffin--which was 
borne before him by four of his comrades, listen- 
ing the while in patience to these heavenly pro- 
mises which imparted peace and joy to his dying 
hour. Altogether, the disciplined steadiness of 
the troops afforded a remarkable contrast with 
the wncontroulable feelings of indignation rank- 
ling within their hearts. 

But the last sentence of Christian exhortation 
had been breathed,—-the word of command was 
hoarsely given,——a light-infantry company, that 
to which Willis belonged, wheeled round, and, 
in another second, the solitary, blindfolded 
figure, which stood as proudly erect to receive 
the fire of his own familiar friends, as if it had 
been that of the enemy, started with a bound 
from the earth, and fell lifeless and quivering 
upon the sand, asa loud simultaneous discharge 
appeared to cleave the air. 

In Jess than an hour from that time, the regi- 
ment marched back into the barrack-yard—the 
band playing a lively martial air. The women 
wrung their hands at the sound, for they thought 

of Bessy; but there was no cause for their. com- 
passionate anxiety. 

In reply to Sir Ralph Stanley’s cordial: inqui- 
ries after the poor bereaved creature, he learn- 


ed that she had waxed fainter and fainter | 


throughout the night, until she had lacked 
strength even to wipe away the cold dews fram 
her forehead. When the morning drums sound- 
ed, Arthur Stanley, unable longer to repress his 
desire of supporting her in her hour of trial, and of 


marking his opinions concerning the punishmeat | 


of the day, conducted the compassionate wife of 
a brother officer into her darkened chamber; 
and both wege tenderly bent upon exhorting and 
comforting her afflicted heart. 

There was just light enough admitted into the 
room to enable the intruders to see the caution- 
ary fingers of the woman who watched the suffem 
er, lifted to their lips in token that she was 
sleeping. But those who were come to minister 
to her sorrow looked upon the fair waxen hands; 
extended on: the coverlid, and knew that her re~ 
‘pose was fast--beyond earthly disturbance... 
Yes! she was, indeed, dead;—but so recently: 
that the unconscious infant still lay nestled in: 
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her bosom.. The earliest summons to militar 
duty, the first morning drum had been her ae 
of release; and ere it sounded again she way 
laid by the side of her soldier in a common 
grave.—WVaval and Military Mag. C.F. G, 
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NIGHT. 
BY JOHN MALCOLM, Esq. 


Come solemn Night, and spread thy pail 
Wide o’er the slumbering shore and sea,— 
And hang along thy vaulted hall ) 
The star-lights of eternity ;— 
Thy beacons, beautiful and bright— 
Isles in the ocean of the blest, 
That guide the parted spirit’s flight 
Unto the land of rest. 


Come—for the evening glories fade, 

Quenched in the ocean’s depihs profowm!; 
Come with thy solitude and shade— 

Thy silence and thy sound ; 
Awnske the deep and lonely lay, 

From wood and stream, of saddening tone,-- 
The harmonies unheard by day,— 

The musie all thine own! 


And with thy starry eyes that weep 
Their silent dews on flower and tee, 
My heart shall solemn vigils keep, 
My thoughts converse with thee ; 
Upon whose glowing page expand 
The revelations of the sky; 
Which know ledge teach to every laral, 
Of man’s high destiny. 


For while thy mighty,orbs of fire 
(So “ wildly bright” they seem to Hive} 
Feel not the beauty they inspire, 
Nor see the light they give; 
Even I, an atom of the earth, 
Itscif an atom ’midst the frame 
Of nature, can inquire their birth, 
And ask them whence they came. 


And oh! ye stars whose distant bowers 
Repose beneath the glowing lights 
Of other suns and moons than eurs— 
Of other days and nights ; 
Have sin and sorrow wandered o’er 
Each far—unknown—untravelled bowrne; 
Have ye, too, partings on the shore, 
That never kuow return! 


And eyes as here, that wake and 
O’er vanished joys and faded blooms, 
And beams that (as in mockery )} sleep 
O’er dim and mouldering tombs ;— 
And hopes, that for a moment weave 
Their rainbow glories o’er the mind, 
Then melt in darkening clouds, and leave 
But Memory’s tears behind. 


Vain guesses all-—and all anknown 
To what Creation’s wonders tend, 
A mighty vision sweeping on 
Tosome mysterious end ; 
Yet not in vain, these thoughts that steel 
Through time and space, from earth to ky— 
For they, with still, smail voice, reveal, 
fee ‘ 
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SKETCHES OF THE BAR—NO. I. 
EARL CAMDEN. 


“1 turn with pleasure from that barren waste, in 
which no salutary plant takes root, no verdure quickens, 
to a character fertile, as I willingly believe, in every 
great and good qualificatioa.”—Junius’ Lelter to Lord 
Camden. 

In our first number we briefly considered the 
professional career and character of a lawyer, 
for eloquence and patriotism the most celebrated 
of the English bar. Our attention shall now be 
given to one whose political sentiments and 
legal exertions in many respects resembled his, 
though the spheres of action in which they shone 
were different. The fame of the former rests 
principally upon his powers as an advocate,—it 
j3 extensive and enduring: the other is best 
known for his ability and constitutional informa- 
tion in the capacity of a judge. There are no 
volumes of treasured eloquence to perpetuate his 
name, and ensure the admiration of distant pos- 
terity. Some sound and sensible speeches, much 
more remarkable for neatness of style, and 
clearness and accuracy of reasoning, than for 
glow of thought or power of expression;—some 
learned and skilful arguments on such interest- 
ing and important subjects as the legal protec- 
tion of the citizen and his habitation from official 
violence, the rights of juries in cases of libel, 
the law of election, literary property, &c., some 
decisions to be found in volumes of chancery re- 
ports,—are all the relics from which we are left 
to form an opinion of the man who once filled 
so large a space in the public eye;—who occu- 
pied the highest stations of the law, and was, 
without exception, the most popular judicial 
character of his times. From the scantiest rill 
that trickles from a fountain we may form anidea 
of the qualities, though none of the abundance of 
its waters;—from the smallest fragment struck 
from a rock we can conceive something of its 
substance, but nothing of its magnitude. So in 
referring to the relics of Camden, few as they 
are, we are not precisely in the situation of the 
man who brought a brick as a sample of a 
house. They will afford us some insight into the 
head and heart of the man, and assist in giving 
a sketch of his mental complexion. The faintest 
emanation from the source of light is pure, com- 
plete, unmingled in its essences; perfect in its ex- 
tent, aray however trivial. Thus, with the slight- 
est effusion of a superior mind upon a congenial 
theme, there is the mnate evidence of its origi- 
nal. It can rarely be mistaken for the operation 
of an ordinary intelligence. 

The life of such a lawyer as Camden must be 
a life of action. His presence is required in the 
courts, in parliament, in the cabinet. His voice 
must be heard in the debate;—his counsel is 
needed upon every subject of national impor- 
tance;—his information is spoken, not written. 
The strength of his intellect, and the extent of 
his resources, are exhibited in his judicial deci- 
sions,—in the bills which he proposes, and the 
ability with which he supports them,—in the 
wisdom of the measures he recommends, and his 
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exposition of the impolicy or insufficiency of 
those he opposes. Literature is the amusement 
of his intervals of leisure. And these ‘‘ intersti- 
tial spaces,’’ as Dr. Johnson calls them, are 
generally small, and few, and far between.— 
They, therefore, present but little opportunity 
for that species and degree of mental exertion 
which would bequeath a full and lasting memo- 
rial of his greatness to after ages, and inscribe 
his name upon a high and stable monument 
around which posterity might gather and imbibe 
a just appreciation of his worth. He must be 
content with the renown of hisday, But he has 
this consideration to inspirit and comfort him— 
his acts will live in the annals of his country; 
the cultivated and judicious shall seek for them 
there, and enrol him with her benefactors. The 
remembrance of his virtues shall not fade away, 
nor shall his character remain unknown to the 
reader of history, or his example be without its 
influence in kindling the ambition and increasing 
the perseverance of the student of jurisprudence 
of other days. 

The career of Camden is deserving of our at- 
tention for many reasons.—He was one of the 
chief guardians of that great legal system whose 
advantages we enjoy in common with his coun- 
trymen; he was one of the most liberal and pa- 
triotic of politicians—firm, consistent, and honest 
—he wasthe steadfast friend and faithful support- 
er of Lord Chatham, and with him the staunch 
and able advocate of those principles in defence 
of which our fathers shed their blood ;—his pro- 
claimed conviction of the justness of their cause 
contributed no doubt to strengthen their deter- 
mination, and gave an additional vigor to their 
resistance. Ishould suppose such a man would 
be even now an object of some little interest and 
admiration to every one of us—more particulam 
ly, but by no means exclusively, to the profes 
sion. 

Charles Pratt, afterwards created Earl Cann 
den, was born in 1713. He was the son of a 
judge of the King’s Bench, who died, leaving 
him an infant, and slenderly provided for. After 
his admission to the bar, he groped for nine 
years in obscurity, with scarcely business enough 
to afford hima livelihood. Discouraged even to 
despondency, he went upon the western circuit; 
not so much in the expectation of doing any 
thing there, as with the determination of making 
one attempt more—one last effort, the antici 
pated ill success of which was to justify his 
abandonment of the profession. 

Accident has more influence ig building up a 
man’s fortune than the pride of human talent is 
willing to admit. We are always ready enough 
to believe that we are buoyed into notice by the 
simple force of individual ability; that we are 
indebted only to self-exertion for any acquisitions 
of distinction. And the generality of mankind, 
in passing their opinion upon the merits of men, 
are apt to judge of their eapacities by their suc~ 
eess, forgetting how much intellect has lain 
dormant ia the shade, from constitutional dith- 
dence, an instinctive dread of failure, a pecujiog 
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delicacy of feeling and sensitiveness to attack, 
as well as from the chilling pressure of poverty, 
until discovered and warmed into action by an 
accidental beam from the sun of patronage.— 
There are those who require the gentle and 
skilful hand to draw them forth into the arena 
of exertion, and the kind, yet bold, firm heart, 
upon which they can rely for support, and from 
which they may receive a salutary and inspiring 
confidence. If they have not the good fortune 
to be thus fostered and animated into active life 
and ambitious perseverance, it is generally their 
lot to steal off entirely from the offensive bustle 
and uncongenial strife of busy existence, to 
moulder away their lives in dull and slothful 
obscurity—dissatisfied with their insignificance 
and inaction, yet too hopeless to come forward 
—mortified at the humility of their condition, 
which they feel to be inferior to their deserts 
and beneath their capacities, and depressed and 
melancholy with a conscious inability of chang- 
ing it for the better—literally tormented with 
ineffective desires, and vain and gloomy ima- 
gining. 

On the western circuit Mr. Pratt met Mr. 
Henley, afterwards Lord Chancellor Northing- 
ton, an early friend and college chum of his; but 
from Pratt’s delicacy and reserve in his inter- 
course with him, unacquainted with the narrow- 
ness of his circumstances. Now, however, as 
his necessities were at the height, in the open 
warmth of friendship he made a full disclosure 
of his situation. He kept nothing back—he 
confessed his utter despair of ever succeeding, 
and expressed his resolution of giving up the 
profession, return'ng back to college, and there 
waiting with patience for some place in the 
ehurch, which he had no doubt would offer itself 
in time. Henley, rude of speech, but noble in 
heart, answered him in a bantering manner,— 
** What, Charies, turn parson at last?—no,”’ 
said he, with an oath, ‘‘*that wont do. I havea 
eause here that will just suit you. I’m on the 
popular side. I°ll have you engaged in it. So 
cheer up, man—get rid of a little of that d—-d 
modesty of yours, and let’s have no more of 
this canting.’’ Henley went to the attorney 
who had employed him, and asked him whether 
he had engaged Pratt. ‘* Pratt—Pratt’’—said 
the attorney; ‘* why, who’s he?”’? ‘* Not know 
Pratt, says Henlev, ‘‘ that shows now you are 
but a country attorney—you don’t know him? 
why, sir, he’s the very man for such cases as 
this; get him as quick as you can, by all means; 
if they should happen to secure him on the other 
side I’d rather not be bothered with your case.’’ 
The attorney was alarmed—Pratt was sent af- 
ter, found with little difficulty, and retained in 
the suit. Just before it came on Henley was 
taken siek; the sole management of the cause, 
therefore, fell upon Mr. Pratt. He was eloquent 
and suecessful. The reputation he obtained 
preceded him to London. Henley was instru- 
mental in extending it. His practice became 
considerable; he was introduced by his generous 
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into plenitude of power. Their political senti. 
ments coincided, and after the case of Owen, 
the bookseller, which was tried in 1752, on 
which occasion Pratt displayed much zeal and 
talent in defence of the rights of election, Pitt 
was induced to consider him a man of value, took 
him into his confidence, and he became his pri- 
vate secretary. 

Mr. Pratt now experienced the advantage of 
an efficient patron. His course was indeed a 
magnificent progression; a rapid advance from 
distinction to distinction; one elevation was but 
the stepping stone to another; his ascent to of 
fices and dignities, may be compared to the 
downhill retreat of too many, which seems to 
gather an impetus on the way independent of 
any thing on their part. He was made Attorney 
General—Recorder of Bath—elected to Parlia 
ment—appointed to the Chief Justiceship of the 
Common Pleas. While he held this office, he 
was called upon to give his opinion relative to 
the legality of general warrants, in consequence 
of the arrest of the famous Mr. Wilkes. He 
decided against them. Wilkes’ arrest had ex 
cited a great deal of popular indignation; and all 
but the partisans of the existing ministry, con- 
sidered the issuing of a general warrant by a 
Secretary of state to seize persons and papers, 
an outrageous encroachment upon the liberty of 
the subject. The public exultation therefor 
was loud and fervent. The conduct of th 
Chief Justice was applauded to the skies. No. 
judge had ever before received froma single de 
cision, such a degree of popularity. The corpe- 
ration of London presented him with the free- 
dom of the city in a gold box; Bath, Dublin, E+ 
eter, Norwich, followed the example; his por 
trait was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
put up in Guildhall; his praise was sung witk 
high enthusiasm at meetings of political festiv:- 
ty, and the patriotism and constitutionality of 
his decision was heard even in ballads caroled 
through the streets; handkerchiefs, toys, &¢. 
with the name of Pratt upon them, were sure to 
meet with a ready sale.—Such was the singular 
manner in which approbation and gratitude were 
testified for a conscientious discharge of judicial 
duty. His charge to the jury ina private action 
for damages, brought by Mr. Wilkes, concludes 
with the following sensible and becoming obser- 
vations. ‘*Iam only one of twelve whose opr 
nions I am desirous should be taken in this mat- 
ter, andI am very willing to allow myself to be 
the meanest of the twelve. There is also a still 
higher court, before which this matter might be 
canvassed, and whose determination is final. 
And here I cannot help observing the happiness 
of our constitution in admitting those appeals, 
in consequence of which material points are de- 
termined on the most mature consideration, an 
with the greatest solemnity. To this admirable 
delay of the law, (for in this case the law’s de- 
lay may be styled admirable,) I believe it ® 
chiefly owing, that we possess the best digested 
and most excellent body of laws which any na- 
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or modern, could ever boast of. If the higher 
jurisdictions should declare my opinion erro- 
neous, | submit as will become me, and kiss the 
rod. But I must say, that I shall always consi- 
der it as a rod of iron for the chastisement of 
the people of Great Britain.”’ 

During the administration of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, Mr. Pratt reeeived the title of Ba- 
ron. When Mr. Pitt came into possession of the 
privy seal, he was appointed Lord High Chan- 
gllor. In 1770 his resignation was required in 
consequence of the freedom with which he gave 
his opinion in favour of Wilkes’ election to Par- 
liament in opposition to the conduct of the 
House of Commons. But the golden tide of pros- 
perity was not yet exhausted. Other crowns, 
not very like the homely rewards of Roman me- 
rit were yet to sparkle upon his brow. Rock- 
ingham was restored to power, and our fortunate 
lavyer became Lord President of the Privy 
Council, and was created an Earl. When we 
consider that the talents which were deemed 
worthy of such stations, and so many honours, 
had remained for more than nine years unnoticed 
and unappreciated, should it not make the suc- 
cessful less vain, and the unsuccessful less incli- 
ned to despond. 

For his services on several very important oc- 
tasions, the Earl of Camden is entitled to the 
lasting gratitude of his country. He was the 


| uniform, indefatigable, and finally the efficient 


supporter of the legal doctrine, so indispensible, 
as experience has shewn, for the preservation of 
justice and the protection of the subject, that in 
all cases of libel, the jury are to take into con- 
sideration the law and the fact, and to pronounce 


| a verdict of guilty or not guilty—not of publish- 


ing—they know not what—a book—a paper— 
which is manifest nonsense; but of publishing— 
alibel. Those who are at ail acquainted with 
the history of the period, will recollect the op- 
position which was made to this dactrine by most 
of the judges and men of high official standing 
inthe law, particularly by Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield; who were for drawing the question 
of libel altogether within the province of the 
Court. Camden defended the rights of juries in 
the House of Peers with boldness, energy, and 
arguinentative ability. He staked his legal re- 
putation in the most fearless and confident man- 
ner upon the correctness of his positions. He 
challenged his opponents to the discussion of 
them, and requested a day to be appointed. A 
reference to the Parliamentary records will prove 
what little desire they had to lift the gauntlet. 
They hesitated and objected—quibbled and as- 
serted—delayed and adjourned—until at length 
it became pretty evident, that they had no in- 
tention of joining issue; and thus the matter 
rested for a while. It is said he drew a libel 
bill similar to the one which Mr. Fox carried 
through with success; but circumstances pre- 
Vented its presentation. Hislast speech in Par- 
lament, at the advanced age of 79, was in sup- 
port of the provisions of Mr. Fox’s bill, in an- 
‘wer to the objections of Thurlow, Kenyan, and 
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other formidable antagonists. His aim was aé 
complished, though not in the manner he origi 
nally desired. 

Camden was from the commencement opposed 
to those proceedings towards the colonies, which 
ended in severing them from the British empire. 
And it was an unfortunate thing for the King of 
Great Britain, though not perhaps for ourselves, 
that the sage advice of this prudent politician 
was disregarded. ‘* The brightest jewel in his 
diadem’’ might then have been preserved,—at 
least for some time longer. A short extract from 
one of his speeches, will fully display his senti- 
ments, and the spirit with which he delivered 
them. ‘* Tyranny,’’ says he, ‘‘ in one or more 
is the same. It is as lawful to resist the tyranny 
of many, as of one. This has been a doctrine 
known and acted upon in this country for ages. 
When the famous Selden was asked by what 
statute resistance to tyranny could be justified? 
his reply was—It is to be justified by the eus- 
tom of England, which is part of the law of 
the land. I will affirm, my lords, not only asa 
statesman, politician and philosopher, but as a 
common lawyer, that you have no right to tax 
America, No man, agreeably to the principles 
of natural or civil liberty, can be divested of 
any part of his property without his consent, 
and whenever oppression begins, resistance be- 
comes lawful and right.’’ 

I have read an anonymous work, published at 
the latter part of Lord Camden’s life, and writ- 
ten with considerable talent, though by one 
evidently inimical to his politics, in which, after 
admitting that he had once shown himself a great 
man, it was asserted, and in language suflicient- 
ly positive, that, as if careless of his fame, he 
was then obtruding upon the world the dregs of 
intellect with all the pitiable inconsiderateness 
of a weak old age. This writer deals only in 
assertion. He does not think fit to give us the 
evidences upon which his remarks are bottomed 
—perhaps it would have been rather difficult, 
So far from perceiving their justness, I am utter- 
ly at a loss to discover any thing which may be 
said to afford even a specious pretext for them 
To me they appear not merely illiberal, but so. 
completely destitute of all foundation, that B 
shall dismiss them as the effusions of personal 
pique or party animosity—those copious sources: 
of detraction, From what I have been able to 
learn of it, the evening of Lord Camden’s life 
was worthy of its bright noontide. The close 
of his parliamentary exertions raises in me no, 
other feelings than those of high and unmingled 
admiration. It was glorious to behold a man 
with the accumulated infirmities of four- score 
years upon him, seeking, not shrinking from the 
conflict,—upholding the sound and beneficial 
principles of which he had been the early and 
devoted champion, through good report and evil 
report; and demonstrating that age, however it 
may have bent and shrivelled up his frame, had 
not yet assailed the seat of mind, nor elosed the 
springs of thought, nor touched the soul, with a 
finger of its icy and contracting hand. In, pay 
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rusing attentively that last speech of his, we 
discover no indications of the near approach of 
that period in life when imbecility comes on with 
hasty steps. There is nothing in the train of 
reasoning or current of reflection, from which 
we would be fed to conclude it the operation of 
any other than the mind of vigorous manhood. 

A year before he died, Camden tendered his 
resignation of the presidency of the privy coun- 
cil. Its acceptance was declined; and he conti- 
nued to hold the office until his death, which was 
on the 18th of April, 1794, at the age of 81. 


Lord Camden was, without doubt, a great 
constitutional lawyer. Upon the ordinary topics 
of what may be called domestic jurisprudence, 
or points of equity practice, there are many 
whose names are more frequently heard, and 
whose authority is more highly venerated in our 
courts of law; but for just and liberal views of 
the spirit of his country’s constitution; for a cor- 
rect construction and judicious application of the 
higher principles of governmental law; for those 
maxims of politics which aim at a preservation 
of the prerogative of the crown, without in- 
fringing upon the rights of the peaple,—none, I 
believe, are held in superior estimation by the 
whig politicians—the most moderate, most ra- 
tional, and mest respectable party in Great Bri- 
tain—than the Earl of Camden. In his public 
conduct, Camden appears to*have been stable 
and consistent. The rights of juries in libel 
eases, which he supported as a judge, he had 
acknowledged on those state trials m which he 
acted as public prosecutor; he adhered to his 
party in power and out of power, and he lost 
the chancellorship for expressing his opinion 
with firmness and candour in the councils of his 
sovereign. His integrity is admitted by his ene- 
mies. Those whe would deny him every other 
qualification, are constrained to allow him this; 
and, after all, it is no inconsiderable admission. 
He could hardly be called a man of genius, in 
the proper acceptation of the term; but he cer- 
tainly was a man of large capacity and powerful 
mind. He displayed a strong understanding and 
sound judgment, anda great deal of political 
foresight and sagacity;—he was a clear and skil- 
ful reasoner, and master of a peculiarly terse, 
graceful, and persuasive efocution. His profes- 
sional learning and his patriotism have been al- 
ready mentioned. He was not one of the Hard- 
wickes, Hoits, or Mansfields, of the commen 
law; but he has been compared with the great 
Lord Somers—that judge so distinguished during 
the eventful reign of James II., whom Horace 
Walpole calis ‘* one of those divine men, who, 
like a chapel in a palace, remains unprofaned, 
whilst all the rest is tyranny, corruption and 
folly.’ And there is a similarity in the promi- 
nent incidents of their lives, and leading traits of 
character. He possessed a taste for the belles- 
lettres, and is supposed to be the author of some 
pamphlets which excited a good deal of atten- 
tion at the time. It is said that he was in the 

habit of unbending his mind with works of fancy 
and humour; and would amuse himself during 





his hours of relaxation with the society of the. 


wits of the day, among whom Garrick was a 
principal favorite. These occasional recreations 
so far from being detrimental to the persevering 
pursuit of science, are advantageous to the mind 


of energy, who uses them rationally, and can | 


practise moderation. Too many of us have not yet 
to learn from experience, that the intense and 
unremitted application which is often produced 
by a love of study and an ardent desire of emi- 
nence, fails of its end. A debilitated body, and 
a mind of gloomy inefficiency, conscious of its 
capabilities, and tortured with its irremediable 


inertion, are the scholar’s melancholy rewards, | 


In following Camden to the shaded paths of pri- 
vate life, the retirement of home,—that touch- 
stone of the man, where reserve is thrown off, 
the deceptive robes of official dignity laid by, 
and he stands revealed as he is,—his weakness 
undisguised, his virtues shedding their mild lus- 
tre, and imparting comfort and happiness to all 
connected with, or dependant upon him, we lose 


none of our respect or esteem. He is repre- j 


sented as one of the worthiest of men—virtuous 
and friendly in his deportment; amiable and af- 
fectionate in his disposition. He is one of that 
long, bright, and increasing line of illustrious 
men, who have adorned, and are now adorning 
the temple of legal science ;—of whom the pro 
fession may well be proud: that profession which 
ignorance and prejudice are ever carping at,— 
which shallow and conceited witlings, and men 
of superior pretensions, but seekers of vulgar 
applause, are so fond of selecting as a popular 
subject for stale witticisms and satirical repre- 
sentation,—which has been assailed with so 
much indiscriminate censure and i)liberal refleo- 
tion, by those from whom better things might 
have been expected—but which, when honour 
ably sustained with adequate ability, the candid 
and judicious will admit to be one of the most 
dignified and valuable of vocations. J. B.S. 


a SS 


THE BOHEMIAN DANCER. 


The following powerful sketch of a Bohemia 
dancer we copy from Tales of Passion, by ti 
author of ‘* Gilbert Earle,’’ just published:— 


‘* She had the Asiatic eye, 

Dark as above us is the sky; 

But through it stole a tender light, 

Like the first moonrise at midnight; 

Large, dark, and swimming in the stream 
Which seemed to melt to its own beam: 
Alllove, half languor, and half fire, 

Like saints that at the stake expire,”’—Byror- 


‘‘The dancer was a young girl apparently 
about sixteen; she was slender and finely formed 
like most of her race, but she was already of & 
height beyond their ordmary low stature, a” 
had the appearance of not being yet arrived at 
her full growth. A petticoat of bright scarlet 
displayed an ankle, combining, like the fetlock 
of an Arabian horse, delicacy, activity, a9 
grace, in asingular degree. The fine voluptuosé 
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cutline of her limbs, at her early age, gave token 
to a practised eye like that of Oberfeldt, of the 
perfection which it would attain in the maturity 
of womanly beauty. Her scarf was disposed 
around her bosom in a manner somewhat fan- 
tastic indeed, but highly picturesque and grace- 
ful,-while her abundant tresses of coal-black 
hair were for their only covering and ornament, 
intertwined with a few ears of wheat and corn 
flowers, apparently just plucked from the fields. 
Herskin was dark in complexion—but of that 
exquisite clearness, and extreme delicacy of tex- 
ture, which almost render it doubtful whether it 
be surpassed by the most perfect fairness, It 
might be called 
—— that clear obscure, 
So soltly dark, and darkly pure, 

which we may suppose to have existed upon Cle- 
opatra’s cheek. Of her eyes——-those gems which 
form the crown, and completion to the golden 
circle of beauty. The air to which she danced 
was wild and irregular, and the dance was ac- 
commodated to its various expression. Now _ it 
was spirited, animated, and even triumphant— 
andin such parts, the young Bohemian’s step 
became more rapid and decided, her eyes flashed, 
and she swung her tambourine into the air with 
free and even fierce gesture, bespeaking exulta- 
tion and pride. Then would come a sudden 
pause, and the music would recommence witha 
slow and soft measure; the bright eye then be- 
eame languid and beseeching—the movements 
and the whole bearing insinuating and subdued. 
Next, the tone was of sorrow and dejection— 
and this versatile creature sank her head upon 
her breast, drooped her instrument by her side, 
and trailed her steps slowly and sadly on the 
ground. Then again the music burst forth into 
liveliness and joy—and again she sprang into the 
air, like the wild deer starting from the covert, 
and the dance ended as it had begun, with the 
display of mingled activity, brilliancy, and grace. 
The count gazed in wonder upon the creature so 
beautiful and striking’ The graceful agility 
vith which she danced—the picturesque move- 
ments and attitude which were displayed in the 
performance On her instrument—and, above all, 
the face of youthful loveliness which beamed 
and sparkled with the exercise—all these were 
calculated to impress with surprise and delight 
one who loves and could appreciate beauty as 
much as Oberfeldt. A man who has studied it, 
as he has done, is.necessarily something of a 
physiognomist; and, as he contemplated fixedly 
the countenance of this fascinating being, he 
thought he could perceive in it something supe- 
tor to the lot which seemed to be her’s, together 
with a consciousness of that superiority, The 
expression of her eye was not always in accord- 
auce with the smile upon her lips—a glance, 
now of weariness, now of disdain, was very per- 
ceptible to one who looked with scrutiny: and 
the smile was frequently in such a sort as though 
‘her spirit scorned itself that it could be moved 
tosm:le’ for such purposes and upon such people. 

lese indigations were not open and plain. To 
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the great majority of the spectators she appeared 
as mirthful, as well as active, as Terpsichore; it 
was only to him who possessed the talisman of 
refined observation and acute deduction, that 
they were visible. At least, he read them thuss 
—though, perhaps, he might be so quick sighted 
as to see that which did not exist—he might in- 
vest her with the feelings he thought most suited 
to her position, and then imagine that he traced 
them in her aspect. 


As the dance ended she held the tambourine 
horizontally—though without any more direct sup- 
plication. The spectators showered money upon 
it, and the count threw a golden dollar. The 
largeness of the sum caused the eyes of the Bohe- 
miin, which were cast down during the whole 
of this proceeding, to be raised to the person 
who bestowed it. She looked into the face of 
Oberfeldt, as though to read the motive of his 
lavishness; and it seemed that the expression 
that she found there was peculiar and appa- 
rent—for her eyes were on the instant again 
lowered, and a suffusion of blushes spread over 
her face and brow. As the crowd began to 
move from the spot, the count drew near to» 
the side of the young Bohemian. ‘You dance 
enchantingly,’ he said to her in a low tone; ‘I 
never beheld such exquisite expression. By 
whom were you taught?’ ‘By the women of 
our tribe,’ she answered. ‘Had you no other 
instructors?’ ‘None.’ ‘Strange!’ muttered the 
count. He was silent for a short time, but still 
by the Bohemian’s side, with his eyes rivetted 
upon her. She seemed conscious of his gaze; 
for she kept her eyes fixed upon the ground, and 
the ‘eloquent blood’ spoke in her cheek. ‘There 
can be no deception in this,’ thought Oberfeldt; 
this is either nature orthe perfection of art;anda 
creature so young cannot have attained such 
power of simulation: the soul which now,burne 
in blushes upon that cheek was surely not meant 
to inform the frame of a wandering Bohemian.’ 
‘May I ask your name?’ he added aloud. ‘They 
call me Mabel,’ answered the Bohemian. ‘Have 
you no second name?’ ‘Our tribe are all sprun 
from the same stock—we are distinguished 
among each other but by one name.’ ‘Are vour 
parents among your companions?’ asked Ober- 
feldt, glancing his eyes as he spoke over the rest 
of the party. ‘My parents died while I wag 
yet an infant,’ said Mabel; and the count felt 
pleasure at the answer—for in the wild features 
of the Bohemians he traced expressions too 
suited to their lot, to make him fee! willing that 
any of them should have given birth to a being 
so interesting as that by his side. He was again 
silent for a few moments, and then added—*Do 
you stay till the end of the faix?’’? ‘We do,? 
‘We shall meet again then,’ said the counts 
farewell!’ As he turned from her, Mabel raised 
her large eyes upon him, and for the first time 
fixedly surveyed him as he walked away. She 
looked after him till he disappeared in the 
crowd; and a heavy sigh struggled from her 
bosom, as she followed her party to exhibit in 
another quarter of the fair.”’ 
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A Parts paper contains the following ex- 
tract from a communication by M. Raovt 
Rocuerte to the AcapEmy of INscriprions, 
dated at Pomprn, January 15: 


‘**The most brilliant discoveries are daily mak- 
ing at Herculaneum and Pompeii. A magnifi- 
¢ent mansion is gradually appearing at Hercu- 
laneum, the garden of which, surrounded by co- 
lonnades, is the grandest which has hitherto 
been found. Some of the paintings with which 
it is decorated are of great interest. Among 
other mythological subjects there is a picture of 
Perseus, who, assisted by Minerva, is killing Me- 
dusa; Mercury laying Argus to sleep, that he 
may ravisl away the beatiful Io, a subject very 
rare among the monuments of art; Jason, the 
Dragon, and the three Hesperides. But the 
most remarkable objects in this mansion are 
some bas-reliefs in silver, fixed on elliptical tab- 
lets of bronze, and representing Apollo and Di- 
ana. There are numberless other articles of 
curiosity in furniture and household utensils. 

‘* But as to ancient pictures, it appears that 
none approach in merit those discovered at a 
house in Pompeii. It is now certain that the 
quarter in which the excavations are going on is 
the finest in the city. The Tuscan Atrium first 
presents itself in the mansion we are speaking of. 
This Atrium is surrounded with small rooms very 
prettily decorated, from which we pass into a 
garden, round which are also disposed apart- 
ments appropriated to visiters. To the left of 
the Atrium there is a passage leading to large 
porticos supported by red pillars, and embel- 
lished with a profusion of beautiful paintings. 

* Among these pictures the following compo- 
sitions are particularly remarkable: 

** 1. Medea meditating the murder of her chil- 
dren, who are innocently playing at dice, whilst 
their tutor at a short distance, conscious of Me- 
dea’s intention, is lamenting the fate which im- 
pends over them. 

‘*2. Yhe sons and Daughters of Niobe as- 
sailed with the arrows of Apollo and Diana.— 
This is a picture full of pathos. 

**3. Meleager departing for the Chase of the 
Wild Boar of Calydon. 

‘*4. Perseus delivering Andromeda. 

*¢5. A Bacchante. 

“6. The Muses. 


* There are also some grotesque designs; 
such as a pigmy teaching an ape to dance, as 
well as paintings of fruit and animals beautifully 
executed. These porticoes were devoted to 
promenading. They enclose a little garden, in 
the centre of which there is a basin for fish, and 
at the bottom was found a large trinclinium, or 
dining-table, and seats for reclining. The gyne- 
seum, or apartment appropriated to females, 
consists of a peristyleum, surrounded with por- 
ticoes leading into the apartments, where there 
is a luxurious display of pictures, executed in 
first-rate style. Castor and Pollux, the house- 
hold gods, are on each side of the entrance; the 
other principal subjects are—Echo and Nareis- 
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sus; Endymion; The Infant Achilles plunged j 
Styx by his mother Thetis; Mars ibe Verun| 
Saturn; Orpheus; Ceres; Mars Pacific; Jupiter 
Hospitalis; and a classical group of a Satyr and 
an Hermaphrodite. 

‘* The exedrum, or study is decorated with 
some admirable pictures, representing Baccham 
tes of incomparable beauty; also a picture of 
Achilles drawing his sword against Agamemnon 
and restrained by Minerva. Pictures on this 
subject, but indifferently executed, have been 
before discovered among those in the Temple of 
Venus. There is here, likewise, Achilles, dig 
guised &s a woman, and detected by Ulysses; 
Ulysses, begging and receiving alms from the 
faithful Eumeus, &c. The style of these paint. § 
ings is said to be superior to any thing that has 
yet been discovered of ancient art. From the 
exedrum we pass into a third garden, also su. 
rounded with red columns, and adorned with 
pictures on the following subjects:—Phedra, 
discovering her incestuous passion to Hippoly- 
tus; several tragic and comic scenes; the fable 
of tra and Afgeus; Apollo, with Daphne, 
changed into a laurel. ‘here is a little niche, 
or sacrarium in the garden, from which we pass 
into a third peristyleum. Among the moveable 
articles found in this mansion, a casket is par- 
ticularly mentioned, enriched with elegant orna- 
ments in bronze, and deposited in a corner of 
the gyneceum. It contains 42 pieces of impe- 
rial gold money, and six of silver.’’ 


———= 


THE HEART AND LYRE. 


She left her lyre within the hall, 
When last she parted with her loved, 
And still it hangs upon the wall— 
He will not let it be removed. 
Around that lyre of sweetest tone, 
She twined a wreath of roses fair; 
And though their lovely hue is gone, 
The withered blossoms still are there. 


No hand hath touched its silver string 
Since last she waked a parting lay ; 
To sweep its chords would only bring 
A tuneless tale of its decay. 
And there it hangs slow moullering, 
lis sweetness gone, its passion quelled ; 
And round it those dead roses cling, 
Like withered hopes, still fondly held. 


And his sad mourning heart is such, 
No happy feeling it affords ; 
It cannot bear the lightest touch 
Of mirth upon its ruined chords. 
Her name to him they ne’er repeat, 
It would but waken thoughts of woe ! 
And though ’twas once so very sweet, 
He could not brook to hear it now. 


He fixes on that lyre his eye 

For hours, but never, never speaks ; 
Unmoved he gazes, silently, 

And only starts when some chord breaks; 
It hath an echo in his heart, 

Both mutely their bereavement bear ; 
In her affections both had part, 

And both are left to perish there! 
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MASONIC HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDS MEETING, LOWER MERION. 


It is not less a duty than a pleasure, frequent- 
ly to reflect upon the devotedness of our fore- 
fathers, who suflered many wrongs in their na- 
tive land, and came hither to establish and enjoy 
civil and religious freedom. To those distin- 
guished pioneers we owe a debt of gratitude 
which can never be liquidated. The recent in- | 
stitution of the society for commemorating the | 
landing of Wruttam Prewn and his companions 
upon the shores of the Delaware, is in proof of | 
the dispositions of the present age to pay ho-| 
mage to the principles, and lionor to the names, | 
of our illustrious benefactors. Long may this | 
generous spirit animate our sons, and as century 


t 
| 


afier century rolls between the bright morn- | 
ing of the provincial birth of Pennsylvania, | 
the generations hereafter to partake of the 
blessings it conferred, may they increasingly 
hallow that event. 

These thoughts have arisen involuntarily, and 
perhaps they are not wholly out of place, as in- 
iroductory to a brief notice of the ancient build- 
ing, a view of which is furnished in this number. 

Among the first settlers, on the acquisition of 
the founder, were a large number of Welsh peo- 
ple, of great respectability and substance, who 
suffered the persecution of that period as Friends, 
or Quakers. These excellent persons purchased 
tracts of land on the western side of the river 
Schuylkill, about seven miles from the spot fixed 
upon for the city of Philadelphia, which forming 
a township, it was called Merioneth, after a place 
of that name in their native country. On their 
arrival, in 1682, they preceeded to occupy and 
inprove their possessions; and one of their ear- 
liest cares was the erection of a meeting-house 





‘or public worship, and for the transaction of | 


ihe affairs of the society, as directed by its disci- 
wi + Le a) 

pline.. The venerable structure here represent- 
edis the fruit of the pious labours of those de- 
voted men. The timber of which it is built is 
ul hewn, saws of a large size not being then 
employed in the setilement. The simplicity of 
the workmanship, and the style of the house, 


orm a record of the opinions and capacities of | 


ur ancestors to execute plans and buildings. 
in this respect we remark a peculiarity ,—that 
{the form of the house. It represents a cross, 
ind thus indicates that they were Christians. 


A sun dial placed near this house by one of | 


the patriarchs, whose means assisted to erect it, 
stood for more than a century the only regula- 
tor of the time in that vicinity, and contributed 
io accomplish his design in putting it there,— 
‘that Friends might be punctual and orderly 
in their attendance at meeting.”’ 

Many interesting personal anecdotes are asso- 
ciated with this spot, which has been devoted 
to purposes of religion for nearly an hundred 
and fifty years; a recital of these would not per- 
aps be acceptable to the general reader, and 
we forbear to add more than express our hope, 
‘nat Merion Meeting-House may be preserved 


tive architecture, and a monument of the picty 
of our honourable predecessors. 


MASONIC HALL. 

This spacious and elegant building is situate 
in Chesnut, between Seventh and Eighth streets. 
The lot is one hundred and one feet, seven inches 
in front, in Chesnut street, extending in depth 
one hundred and seventy-six feet, to a twenty 
feet street. 

The building is placed about the centre of the 
lot so as to afford a handsome area in front, laid 
out in walks, skirted with grass and shrubbery, 
enclosed by a dwarf wall, surmounted by an iron 
palisade, and having two Gothic gates of the 
same material attached to white marble pillars, 
capped with Gothic pinnacles, (corresponding 
with those hereafter mentioned) on.the summit 
of the wall. 

The front of the building is eighty-two feet, 
and its depth sixty-nine feet; and its height, to 
the top of the roof, seventy feet. It is designed 
in the Gothic style, having in front four marble 
buttresses, of four feet in breadth, extending 
from a basement, four feet high, to the roof, and 
capped with pinnacles. In these buttresses are 
two niches, eight feet in height, and two and a 
half feet wide, finished with tracery. There are 
eight windows, fourteen by six feet, with an 
elegant central window over the entrance, eleven 
by eighteen feet. 

The ascent to the principal story iz bya flight 
of marble steps, seventeen feet long, supported 
between two cheek blocks, four feet in height 
and five feet in breadth: the ornaments on which 
are the admired quarter foil pannel, surmounted 
by iron lamp-pieds, of a construction agreeing 
with the style of ‘the building. The door way 
and vestibule are enriched with appropriate 
ornaments: over the door the large window is 
conspicuously and beautifully disposed, beneath 
a regular ox-eye arch. The internal arrangement 
of the hall exhibits an admirable union of beauty 
and convenience.’ The vestibule, twenty-nine 
by twelve feet, is finished in superior style, and 
| conducts to the great room on the principal floor, 
which is seventy-eight feet long by thirty-six feet 
wide; the ceiling (highly ornamented in stucco) 
twenty-two feet in height: the centre, spandrills 
and sofiits are very beautiful. The music gallery 
is at the eastern end. On this floor are two other 
neatly finished apartments, one of them twenty- 





, two by thirty-three feet, and the other seventeen 


by thirty-three feet. ‘he division of the height 
of the first story in the southern part of the 
building into two parts, furnishes two other 
commodious rooms, immediately over, and of the 
same dimensions as those just mentioned. The 
ascent to the second story is through a spacious 
hall, to which there are entrances from the east 
and west sides of the building, as well as the 
front, by a geometrical stair case with a maho- 
gany hand rail, supported by a neat balustrade 
of curled maple. 

The northern division of the second stery is 








‘tages to come, as a specimen of our primt- 
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appropriated to the accommodation of the grand 
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Jodge, and the stated meetings of the subordi- 
nate lodges, and consists of one splendid room, 
sixty feet in length by thirty-six feet four inches 
ui breadth, with various adjoining apartments, 
adapted to the business of the institution. This 
reom is finished in a style of superior elegance, 
and the furniture and decorations are uncom- 
inonly splendid. They are probably not sur- 
passed by those of any similar society. 

The southern part of the second story is di- 
vided into a banquetting room, thirty-six by 
twenty feet; a room for the accommodation 
wore especially of the several chapters of royal 
arch masons, twenty-nine by thirty-six feet; and 
several smaller apartments.— ease. 

—i 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
The Cultivation of Moral and Religious 
Feelings. 

It has pleased the beneficent Father of the 
universe to form man a rational and intelligent 
being; to endow him with faculties of mind sus- 
ceptible of the highest improvement, and to im- 
part to him a soul which may soar far on beyond 
the joys of earthly happiness, and participate in 
the bliss of an heavenly immortality. ‘The feel- 
ings of his heart, purified by the clear principles 
of morality, and ennobled by the influences of 
divine goodness, elevate his nature, and justly 
entitle him to be ranked among the proudest 
works of the Creator. But Omniscience has so 
constituted him that his happiness is closely in- 
terwoven with the practice of the moral virtues, 
and a strict and undeviating regard for the dic- 
tates of religion. When these are disregarded, 
the ties that bind his soul to heaven are broken; 
the glorious destinies of his existence are lost in 
the transient pleasures of earth, and the impress 
of divinity, stamped upon his nature, remains 
but a polluted emblem of his pristine glory, and 
in his sober moments of reflection adds keener 
pangs to his miseries, by remindiag him of the 
high objects for which he was created. 

Wherever there is a want of moral principle, 
the loftiest efforts of the human intellect dege- 
nerate into coldness. They may dazzle the 
wmagination with their brilliancy, and perhaps 
astonish the reason itself with their strength and 
originality, but the heart is unmoved, and the 
nobler and more exalted feelings of our nature 
remain unaffected. We may witness the most 
towering flights of genius; we may listen with 
delight to the almost overpowering strains of 
eloquence; we may be enchanted with the soft 
and flowing numbers of heaven-born music, and 
at the same time our emotions may be mingled 
with feelings of sadness and regret, that the pos- 
sessors of these golden talents are uninfluenced 
by the mild precepts of virtue, and throw a shade 

ower their shining qualities by the vicious and 
corrupt conduct of their lives. We may view 
with pleasure, too, at a distance, the fiery heav- 
ings of a volcano, but we shudder to reflect that 
every swelling is pregnant with the seeds of 
desolation, and buries whole cities with liquid fire. 








Who has not been enraptured with the sWee? 
and fascinating melody of Byron? Who hasnot 
felt the deep breathings of his mighty genius and 
acknowledged the burning fervor which inspired 
his muse?—-And, yet, who that bends the knee 
of reverence at the shrine of religion, and en. 
deavours to advance the great principles of mo- 
rality, does not intertwine a wreath of eypress 
with the laurels that encircle his brow, and while 
he admires the magic power of his poesy laments 
that his harp was untuned to nobler themes, and 
his sweetest strains were destitute of heavenly 
fire? The immortal Gibbon has removed the 
veil which had rested like a mist upon the his. 
tory of imperial Rome, and has scattered the 
darkness and doubt which for succeéding centu- 
ries had enveloped the whole continent of Eu- 
rope. His name shall be remembered so lonc 
as nations will exist; but while the philanthro- 
pist and the ehristian shall bestow the just tri- 
bute of applause upon the splendor of his talents 
and the magnificence of his works, they will 
shed tears of sorrow over his infidelity, and re- 
gret that almost every page of his history is 
stained with opposition to the gospel of Jesus. 
Hume has also erected a monument to his fame 
as durable as the ‘‘ fast-anchored isle’’ of 
Britain; but he, toe, has added his name to the 
list of unbelievers, and is ranked among the 
foremost of the opposers of the Christian reli- 
gion, 

But there is a brighter page in the history of 
inan. From the catalogue of the distinguished 
men of ‘every age, we may select some whose 
names are an ornament to human nature, and 
whose lives have been devoted to the cultivation 
of the moral graces, andthe advancement of so- 
cial and religious happiness. Newton, Boyle, 
and Locke, have enlarged the circle of the hu- 
man mind, and adorned the principles of philoso- 
phy with the precepts of piety. Their fame is 
equaily identified with the progress of knowledge 
and the diffusion of virtue. 

Others have emblazoned their names upon the 
escutcheon of immortality by some single act, 
which has contributed to alleviate the wretched- 
ness of thousands, or disseminated the seeds of 
morality to the remotest corners of the earth. 
Millions of the degraded sons of Africa will 
swell the anthem of joy, while associations 
of the sweets of liberty shall rernind them of the 
name of Wilberforce. The history of Mills, Fisk, 
and others, who have shed a bright and undying 
lustre upon our country, will call forth the 
grateful recollections of unborn generations % 
long as truth shall triumph over error, and the 
influence of christianity be felt in removing vice 
and superstition from the hearts of men. 

The cultivation of moral feeling is as closely 
interwoven with the stability of government 4s 
it is allied to the promotion of the great objects 
of religion. Remove this pillar, and the beauti- 
ful fabric of our freedom falls. Diffuse the pol- 
son of immorality among the minds of the peo- 
ple, and factious ambition would sway the coun- 


| cils of the nation, or perhaps the bloody flag of 
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despotism would wave over the ruins of the fair 
temple of our liberties. Rome, so long as she 
resisted the encroachments of vice, and main- 
tained among her citizens a sense of piety and 
devotion, preserved her political frame firm and 
unbroken. But the ‘* fell destroyer’? came.— 
Vice opened its flood-gates of destruction, and a 
thousand streams of pollution swept away every 
remnant of moral principle. The cords of her 
government became relaxed, her laws were dis- 
regarded, and licentiousness and corruption sap- 
ped the very foundations of the empire. Rome 
fell,—and from her fall succeeding nations may 
learn, that moral principles are the supporting 
pillars of their political institutions. 

The harmonious order which pervades the 
natural creation beautifully illustrates the im- 
portance of regularity in the moral world. The 
shooting of the plant, the uninterrupted succes- 
sion of the seasons, the regular movement of the 
earth, the stars of the firmament wheeling their 
courses in perfect symmetry through the boundless 
fields of space, all present a system of the utmost 
beauty and order, and excite in our minds the 
highest sentiments of admiration. But when 
storms and tempests ravage the surface of the 
earth, or the convulsions of nature shake its 
foundations to the centre,—or when the terrific 
comet traverses its eccentric course and threat- 
ens the destruction of worlds, the minds of men 
are excited with horror and filled with conster- 
nation and awe. In the same manner, we view 
with feelings of dread the wild whirlwind of the 
passions, unrestrained by the mild influences of 
virtue, and uncontrolled by the effects of a reli- 
gious education. 

The God of nature has raised us high in the 
scale of existence; and shall we degrade the 
dignity of our nature by pursuing the delusive 
phantoms of sensual pleasures, and exchanging 
the bliss that flows from the cultivation of moral 
and religious feeling for the debasing objects of 
earthly gratification? He has implanted in our 
souls a desire of happiness; and shall we exchange 
the pure and unadulterated joys of virtue and 

piety for the short-lived unsatisfying pleasures of 
vice and immorality? No;—reason and the ex- 
perience of ages teach us, in loud and warning 
accents, that misery is the inevitable conse- 
quence of vice, while unalloyed felicity is the 
sure reward of virtue. H. W. S. 


—— 


A more interesting account of the adventures 
of two females with their eight children, than 
the following we never met with. 

From the Albany Daily Advertiser, March 27. 

Messrs. Editors.—The following highly in- 
teresting, and we think admirably well told tale, 
from the Johnstown Republican, you will oblige 
ls by inserting in your columns. Some farther 
portion of this ‘* strange eventful history’’ we 
shall subjoin, although apprehensive our feeble 
pen will fail in doing justice to the sequel. 

‘OQ woman in ordinary cases so mere a mor- 
al, how, in the great and rare events of life, 








dost thou swell into the angel!’’—exclaims a 
late popular writer. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed by many before him, and history bears 
on its page some splendid proofs of its justness. 
Romance also has often adopted and gilded for 
the theme of its tale the heroic endurance or 
achievement or generosity of woman, and the 
Roman (or Grecian) daughter; Elizabeth, in the 
‘‘Exile of Siberia,’? and the heroine of ‘* The 
Heart of Mid Lothian’’ are but the portraits 
which commemorate some scenes of real life.— 
Numerous, however, as are the recorded proofe 
of woman’s capability of greatness, they bear 
but small proportion to its thousand exertions 
which have passed unnoticed to oblivion, and 
perhaps the finest and truest displays of female 
heroism have been in humble or in private life, 
when the heart made its effort or its sacrifice un- 
prompied by the hope of eclat and unsustained 
by the certainty of fame. 

A case came under my observation last week 
which, for its display of patient fortitude, unt» 
ring perseverance, and deep and cruel sufferings 
as well as the melancholy interest which it ex- 
cited, has fewour no parallels. The tale is not 
long, andif you choose, Mr. Editor, you may 
tell it all—the subjects of it well deserve such 
praise as we can give them. 


Two brothers, whose wives also were sisters, 
resided near Glasgow, in Scotland, and on the 
fruits of their industry in their lucrative and re- 
spectable occupation (they were Calico printers) 
supported their families in comfort and ease, 
and were enabled to give their eight children 
all the advantages of mental and religious in- 
struction, for which the better class of trades- 
men particularly are so distinguished in that coun- 
try. The distress, however, which for years 
has pervaded the manufacturing districts of 
Great Britain extended at last to them, and con- 
tinued its visitations until their prospects were de- 
stroyed, and their perseverance exhausted. De- 
nied all hopes of better times, they resolved in 
despair to abandon #n occupation which no 
louger repaid their toil, and in June last they 
embarked with their families for Canada, with 
the purpose of purchasing and cultivating land. 

They settled in the town of Ramsey, 200 
miles above Montreal, and there soen found, in 
the task of building their log hut, and clearing 
their heavily timbered new land, that they were 
entirely unfitted for, and unequal to, the duties 
and labours of their new vocation. Provisions 
were dear and scarce, the climate was severe, 
and their fund of money was almest exhausted; 
a hard winter was before them, and—looking 
on their wives and children, who had thus far 
endured their privations patiently, if not cheer- 
fully—they resolved with the advice of their 
few neighbours, to cross into ‘‘ the States,’’ and 
seek their employment in some of the new ma- 
nufactories. They started on the 15th November, 
expecting to send in a short time for their fam)- 
lies which they were leaving but slenderly pro- 
vided. It was not, however, until the 10th of 
February that a letter reached its anxious ex. 
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pectants, stating that they had at length found 
employment at Fall’ River in Massachusetts, 
and would send for their families so soon as 
they had earned the means. 


But for this their families could not wait— 
they were sinking under the pressure of evils 
among which the ‘* hope delayed’’ counted but 
as triting. The sum of money which the hus- 
bands had been able to leave them was but 
small, and the scarcity of provisions prevailing 
in the incipient settlement was shared by them 
even to extremity; to absolute hunger—the crevi- 
ces and séams of their log hut were but partially 
closed, and admitted the snow at every blast of 
the wind. Amid hunger and cold and the cries 
of their children, their thoughts often turned to 
their own pleasant home by the Water of Leven. 
The few and distant neighbors gave them no as- 
sistance, for they did not know their wants— 
‘*we had not any means 0’ repaying oblegations,”’ 
said one of them to me, ‘and sae did we nae 
like to ask them!’’—and these two women, who 
in their own country had perhaps never seen an 
axe, were obliged, standing to the knees in snow, 
to cut down with their own hands the trees 
from which they obtained fuel for the fire around 
which their children shivered. 

This could not endure longer, and in good 
time had the letter arrived. They knew then 
where their husband’s were, and resolved to go 
to them. A sleigh was engaged, and their lit- 
tle preparations soon made. But the snow 
threatening to break up, the man dared not ven- 
ture upon the long journey and refused to go! 
This was a cruel stroke; the cup of their aftlic- 
tion had long been full, and this last drop might 
well have caused its waters of bitterness to over- 
flow—for no pangs cut so sorely as those of dis- 
appointed hope. They had now no choice but 
to endure as they had endured, or to attempt the 
journey on foot. The first seemed impossible; 
and besides these children and their mothers 
loved the fathers and husbands from whom they 
were separated. The “prospect fur the latter 
also might well appal the stoutest heart—the dis- 
tance was nearly 500 miles--winter was at its 
depth—-of money they had but four dollars, and 
there inthe woods their clothing would sell for 
nothing, (their furniture had been chiefly left at 
Montreal,) and to crown the whole they had 
eight children of whom the eldest had not reach- 
ed her 10th year. 

In despite however of these fearful difficul- 
ties, these two heroic females bent up their 
hearts to the undertaking, and on the L&th 
day of February commenced on foot their toil- 
some journey. Each carried an infant at the 
breast with a bundle of clothing—the eldest girl, 
Sarah, carried on her shoulders her sister of 18 
months, and the other three girls and two boys, 
aged from 3 to 8 years, trudged along as well 
as their little feet could carry them, From the 

18th of Feb. until the 12th of March, when 
they arrived in this place, the weather had 
been peculiarly inclement—many days were 
severely cold, there were two deep falls of snow, 
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and constant high winds, and for the two las 
days they had come under a cold rain. Their 
course had been entirely on retired roads 
which being little travelled were but imperfect. 
ly beaten. Their slender stock of money had 
been long since expended, and they were forced 
to rely upon such scanty charity as their ap. 
pearance elicited (for they never asked any) 
and their number made even that less efficient. 
But mid snow and storm, in hunger and cold, 
they still pressed on.—There was no day in 
which they did not make some progress—they 
slept were they could, and fed when it was 
offered, and the protection of that Providence 
which tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and 
their own strong hearts has brought them thus 
far. Little Sarah, who carried her sister, suf. 
fered much with the soreness from that cause, 
of her shoulders, and two others had their faces 
frost-bitten; but although worn and wearied 
with the toils of their journey, were well in 
health; and their spirits were high in the in- 
creasing hope of seon meeting the husbands 
and fathers whom they sought. They had 
several times been carried forward a few miles 
by humane persons, and thus got over per- 
haps 85 of 240 miles which they had passed. 
Strange as it may seem, and dark as is 
the fact, for the many towns through which 
they passed, this was the first place where any 
efficient assistance was afforded to them. Du- 
ring the few days of their stay here, they were 
comfortably housed and fed. Their deficiencies 
of clothing were supplied, a stock of whole- 
some provisions was prepared, a sleigh was 
sent with them to Albany, where they were 
sure, if from the letters alone which they car- 
ried, of further assistance, and a sum of mone) 
was given them besides, which would bear 
them on their way. 
honest pride of their ‘tkindly’’ Scotch hearts 
were equally apparent:—°Thank you, thank you 
—may Heaven itself bless you!’? would they 
say, ‘*but dont if ycu please—we would rather 


not take more than just for the expenses, leave ] 


it forthe poor creatures who negqd it more!”’ 
—It was a plcasaat sight when, with their 
thankful hearts beaming in their happy faces, 
they set off over the icy road in a sleigh with 
the children comfortably wrapped up, to joie 
soon the fathers of their love. 

My story, sir, is done—but I wish to ask you 
—is there one man in a thousand (I do not speas 
of women—of them there may be many) who 
with even one child could have performed that 
journey as they did? Would he not an hundred 
times have fainted in exhaustion and despai:— 
The heart of woman only, swelling into herois™ 
in the-time of her trial, could have endured tt. 

I believe that I have omitted to tell you the 
name of the subject of my story—it is Dykes. 
And Jeannie Deans, the celebrated heroime of 
Scott’s tale, the Heart of Mid Lothian, who 
walked from Edinburgh to London at mid-suim- 
mer, with money in her pouch for all her expen- 
ses, to beg from the King the pardon of her con- 
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denned sister, was made a heroine upon less 
than balf the courage, the perseverance and the 
toilsome suffering which appertain tomy Mrs. 
Dykes—though I confess that of the two she was 
the more fortunate in her historian. 

I ain, sir, respectfully, yours, &c. 

Johnstown, March 16, 1829, 

Qn the arrival of this interesting family in our 
city, the letters furnished them in Johnstown 
were delivered; a special meeting of the St. 
Andrew’s Society called, and although numerous 
applications, throughout this long and severe 
winter, had nearly exhausted the treasury, a sum 
as large as prudence would permit was immedi- 
ately appropriated to their use; this, however, 
fel! far short of the amount necessary to forward 
them in comfort to their ultimate destination, a 
subscription was therefore set on foot, and 
among the members present a sum was collected, 
which, with the contributions of a few charitable 
individuals, unconnected with the society, was 
found equal to the object. A vehicle was hired, 
comfortable provisions for a six day’s journey 
were purchased, and under the care of a steady 
and attentive driver, these heroic women, with 
their interesting families, started for their home 
oa the morning of the 18th inst. 

On the evening of the same day, the elder of 
the brothers arrived here for the purpose of con- 
ducting the families home. It wouldappearthat 
when they had accomplished the first bity miles 
oftheir toilsome journey, they halted at a ta- 
vern, fom whence they wrote their husbands, 
ftating the circumstances which had induced 
them to leave their comfortless residence, and 
their hopelessness of being able to accomplish 
ile task they had undertaken, and the slender 
prospect they entertained ef procuring any mode 
of conveyance. On the receipt of this Ictter he 
ustantly started, in his anxiety to proceed on 
his journey, he passed through Albany without 
any inquiry, and in like manner through Johns- 

town fortunately in arriving in the next town, 
be found he had missed the stage, and although 
be knew it was adding nothing to his progress, 
is he must be overtaken by the next stage, he 
‘gtermined to continue his journey on foot; such 
was the restless auxiety of his mind to press for- 
ward to the relief of those so deservedly dear to 
lim. We say fortunately, for here he overtook 
a fellow traveller, who, in the course of conver- 
sation enquired the state of the roads to the 
Rastward, expressing anxiety on account of two 
women and eight children, who were journeying 
in that direction. We need not add that he in- 
tantly retracted his steps. At Johnstown he 
teard with a full heart and overflowing eyes, of 
ill that these families had suffered, and of their 
piesent comforts. On Friday last he again arriv- 
«l in Albany; he sought the managers of St. 
Andrew’s Society, and it is with pride in the 
honest and honourable feeling of eur country- 
wen, that we state he instantly insisted on re- 
linding from his slender means, the sum advan- 
«d from the treasury of that association: this 
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citous in desiring to repay all the private contri- 
butions, but who would willingly be deprived of 
the heartfelt satisfaction of contributing to the 
comfoits of persons so deserving? This restitu- 
tion was therefore declined. 

We have rarely, if ever, known a case which 
excited so warm and universal sympathy, on, 
each recital of the circumstances, the hand was 
in the pocket before the tale was concluded; and 
lives there an individual, who on such an appliea- 
tion, would have refused? If there is, we do not 
envy that man’s feelings. Let him count over his 
hoards, and glut his eyes with the glittering trea- 
sure, we would rather fellow our wanderers to 
their happy homes, and while our imaginations 
picture their meeting, while the fire side tale of 
perils overpast and hospitality received, starts 
the sympathetic tear, or lights the glow of gra- 
titude on the cheeks, we see no higher reward 
than to know that we were privileged to be the 
dispensers of a portion of this happiness. 

One circumstance more ought to be recorded, 
and then we have done. 

The driver of the sleigh from Johnstown was 
instructed to convey them to the tavern kept by 
Mr. Shields, in Washington street, opposite the 
Western Llotel, here these ten persons were 
hospitably received, and comfortably entertain- 
ed, from Saturday till Wednesday, and all remv- 
neration declined, although the managers of the 
society almest forced upon him a triflingsum, We 
sincerely hope that many travellers who may 
read this account will make that house their 
bome, when it equally suits their convenience to 
do so, and that events will prove, he has ** cast 
his bread upon the waters’’ to ‘‘find it rieher. 
and heavier’? before many days. 

We are, gentlemen, respectfully yeurs. 

-———_—=——----— 
ANECDOTES OF MOORE, THE POET. 

At Mayfield, near Ashbourne, is a cottage 
where Moore, it is stated, composed Lalla 
Rookh. For some years this distinguished poet 
lived at the neighbouring village of Mayfield;. 
and there was no end to the pleasantries and 
anecdotes that were floating about its coteriea 
respecting him; no limit to the recollections 
which existed of the peculiarities of the poet, of 
the wit and drollery of the man. Our desire to. 
go over the cottage which he had inhabited was 
irresistible. It is neat, but very small, and: re- 
markable for nothing except combining a most 
sheltered situation with the most extensive pros- 
pect. Still one had pleasure in going over it, 
and peeping into the little book-room, yclept,. 
the ** Poet’s Den,’? from which so much true 
poetry had issued to delight and amuse mankind} 
But our satisfaction was not without its. porticn, 
of alloy. As we approached the cottage, a 
figure scarcely human appeared at one of the 
windows. Unaware that it was again inhab ted, 
we hesitated about entering; when a livid, half-. 
starved visage presented itself through the lat. 
tice, and a thin, shrill voice discordantly ejacu- 
lated—** Come in, gentlemen, come in. on’t 
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‘be afeard! I’m only'a tailor at work on the pre- 
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-mises.”? Che villainous salutation damped sad- | But what of that? No unhandsome reflections | shi 
ly the illusion of the scene, andit was some time | can, in such a case, be cast by either party! 

before we rallied sufficiently from this horrible | know them well, and a more reise se a 

: | desecration to descend to the poet’s walk in the | ple I never met with. Now, Mr. Moore — Fr 
] shrubbery, where pacing up and down the live- | reply, what have you to urge? I flatter aiveals bl 
: | long morning, he composed his ‘‘Lalla Rookh.’’ | I have overthrown your theory completely,?*_ ne 
| It is a little confined gravel-walk, in length |‘‘ Not a whit. Colonel has got kato i 3 
; about twenty paces, so narrow that there is | scrape, and like a soldier puts the best face he fo 
: barely room on it for two persons to walk | can upon it.” Those still exist who were wit th 
abreast; bounded on one side by a straggling | nesses to his exultation when one mornin i. of 

row of stinted laurels, on the other by some old | entered Mrs. *s drawing-room, elit = m 

decayed wooden paling; at the end of it was a | open letter in his hand, and in his peculiarit de 

huge hay stack, Here, without prospect, space, | joyous and animated manner exclaimed, « rt die 

fields, flowers, or natural beauties of any de- | be surprised if I play all sorts of antics! I am _ 
scription, was that most imaginative poem con- like a child with a new rattle! Here is a letter lac 

ceived, planned, and executed. It was at May- | from my friend Lord Byron, telling me he has it 

field, too, that those bitter stanzas were written | dedicated to me his poem of the Corsair. Ah ga 

on the death of Sheridan. There is a curious | Mrs. , itis nothing new for a poor poet pu 
circumstance connected with them: they were | to dedicate his poem to a great Lord; but it is za 

sent to Perry, the well known editor of the Mor- | something passing strange for a great Lord to qu 

ning Chronicle. Perry, though no stickler in | dedicate his book to a poor poet.’? Those who al 

a general way, was staggered at the venom of | know him most intimately feel no sort of hesi- tac 

two stanzas, to which I need not more particular | tation in declaring, that he has again and again ol 

allude, and wrote to inquire whether he might | been heard to express regret at the earlier ef. on 

be permitted to omit them. The reply which he | furts of his muse; or reluctance in stating, at sel 

received was shortly this:—‘‘ You may insert | the same time, asa fact, that Mr. M., on two sec 

the lines in the Chronicle or not, as you please: | different occasions, endeavoured to re-purchase ple 

I am perfectly indifferent about it: but if you do | the copyright of certain poems; but, in each in- an 

insert them it must be verbatim.’’ Some of his | stance, the sum demanded was so exorbitant, as pel 

happiest efforte are connected with the locali- | of itself to put an end to the negocidtion. The ab 

ties of Ashbourne. The beautiful lines, begin- | attempt, however, does him honour. And, af- fro 
i ning fectionate fatheras he is well known to be, when the 
ig ‘Those evening bells, those evening bells,” he looks at his beautiful little daughter, and tal 
a were suggested, it is said, by hearing the Ash- | these fears, and hopes, and cares, and anxieties, to 
I bourne peal: and sweetly indeed do they sound | come over him which almost choke a parent’s op 
i at that distance, ‘‘ both mournfully and slow;”’ | utterance as he gazes on a promising and idoliz- cul 
i while those exquisitely touching stanzas, ed child, he will own the censures passed on an 
) ‘* Weep not for those whom the veil of tomb those poems to be just, nay, more—every year ret 
tf In life’s happy morning hath hid from our eyes.” will find him more and more sensible of the pa- S01 
a were avowedly written on the sister of an Ash- | amount importance of the union of female pu- im 
i li bourne gentleman, Mr. P— B—. But to his drol- | rity with female loveliness—more alive to the up 
Ht! leries. He avowed on all occasions an utter hor- | imperative duty on a father’s part to guard the a6 
4 ror of ugly women. He was heard, one even- maiden bosom from the slightest taint of licen- thi 
ing, to observe to a lady, whose person was pre- tiousness. It is a fact not generally suspected, the 
eminently plain, but who nevertheless had been | though his last work, “* The Epicurcan,”’ af- alt 
anxiously doing her little endeavours to attract | fords strong internal evidence of the truth of te) 

his attention. ‘‘I cannot endure an ugly wo- the observation, that few are more thorouglily tw 

man. I’m sure I could never live with one. A | COnversant with Scripture than himself. Many Oc 

man that marries an ugly woman cannot be hap- of Alethe’s most beautiful remarks are simple ins 

py.’’ The lady observed, that ‘ such an obser- | paraphrases of the sacred volume. He has “n 

vation she could not permit to pass without re- been heard to quote from it with the happiest wi 

mark. She knew many plain couples who lived effect; to say there was no book like it, no book, thi 

most happily.’? ‘* Don’t talk of it,’ said the regarding it as a mere human composilion, | ve 

wit; ‘‘ don’t talk of it. It cannot be.’’ ‘* But which could on any subject even ‘* approach it co 

I tell you,’’ said the lady, who became all at in poetry, beauty, pathos, and sublimity.”’ Long ov 

once both piqued and positive, ‘‘it can be, and | may these sentiments abide in him! It. 

it is. I will name individuals so circumstanced. rei 

You have heard of Colonel and Mrs, in 

she speaks in a deep, gruff bass voice; he in a INSECTS. no 

thin, shrill treble. She looks like a John Doree ; There is a species of insect sometimes to be de 


he like a dried alligator. They are called Bub- 


met with on the coast of Kent and Sussex, which 
ble and Squeak by some of their neighbours: 


has never been described in any system of ety- 





Venus and Adonis by others. But what of that? 
They are not handsome, to be sure; and there 
is neither mirror nor pier-glass to be found, 
search their house from one end to the other.— 





mology that I ever saw. Its formis generally 
very slender; it walks erect on its hinder legs, 
with a quick mincing gait; its face is narrow, 
pale and smooth,—though in some subjects 
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slight manifestation of something like whisker 

may be observed; its teeth are remarkably white, 

and always exposed; it prattles in a dialect half 
French, half English; and it wears a broadleafed 

black French straw hat, a blue round jacket, 

narrow nankeens, and Spanish leather dancing- 

pumps. These may seem very strange things 

foran insect to wear, but nevertheless such is 

the fact; and moreover it emits a strong odour 

of musk and eau de Cologne—especially in the 

morning, when it first comes out of its hole. It 

delights to hop and flutter about among the la- 

dies; though it is never seen with one lady alone 

—probably from an instinctive fear that a single 

lady might attempt to catch it slyly, and deprive 

it of its liberty. But whenever ladies congre- 

gate in groupes—as on marine parades, or in 

public reading-rooms, milliners’ shops, or ba- 

zaars, it will hover about them as though it were 

quite enamoured of théir society; and yet, should 

aman appreach the groupe to which it has at- 
tached itself, it instantly flutters away to some 
other groupe, just asa butterfly flutters from 
one flower-bed to another before the rude pre- 
sence of the gardener. The ladies, generally, 
seem to be much pleased with it and often em- 
ploy it in various little matters. It will fetch 
and carry for them;—take their orders to their 
perfumers; skip to the Master of the Ceremonies 
about their ball tickets; read the list of arrivals 
from the library-books to them; monopolize all 
the newest newspapers, and carry them to their 
table, whether they want them or not; hop down 
to the beach and enquire the way of the wind; 
open and shut their parasols; carry their reti- 
cules; string seed-beads; polish muscle-shells; 
and fasten a loose sandal-ribbon to perfection: in 
return for all which small services, they will 
sometimes (when they have no he creatures in 
immediate attendance upon them,) set it astride 
upon a little pony and let it ride out with them 
‘‘of a morning.’’ Gentle reader, ‘‘dost know 
this water-jfly2—If thou dost not, thy state is 
the more gracious; for it isa vice to know him;”’ 
albeit there are many such to be found, in shel- 
tered places, all along shore, any warm day be- 
tween the beginning of July and the middle of 
October. I have heard some ladies caress an 
insect of this kind under the name of Papillon— 
“mon cher petit Papillon de mer!’’—But I met 
with one at Margate, about three weeks ago, 
that the ladies, there, called Sipson; and a 
very fine one it was, only it lisped so that it 
could not pronounce what appeared to be its 
own proper name, and called itself—Thipth’n. 
It had got a hurt in its eye by some—but, gentle 
reader, with your leave, it shall tell its own tale 
in its own way: and then you will have a better 
notion of the thing than you could have by any 
description of mine:— 

It came fluttering into Bettison’s Library, one 
fine morning,—the upper library in Hawley- 
square; and perceiving a bevy of belles busily 
exchanging their tickets for trinkets, it settled 
down amongst them— 


Good Heavens, Sipson! (exclaimed the la- 




















dies)—-why do you wear that green shade over 
your eye? 

O Mith Crippth! (it replied) —O Mith Davith! 
—don’t athk me. Thipth’nth almoth’t dethtroy- 
ed! O Mitthhith Miller—you can’t conthieve.— 

Gracious me! conceive what?—Do tell us, 
there’s a dear Sipson—tell us how it happen’d— 
are you seriously hurt? 

Voila !—replied the Sipson—lifting up its lit- 
tle green shade. 

Good gracious, what an eye!—poor Sipson!— 
but do tell us, there’s a dear!--tell us how it 
was. 

Why the fact ith thith:—I alwayth wath with 
Windthor thoap you know; and yethterday 
morning I left a neothquare of Windther thoap 
on my wath-hand thtand; but, when I went to 
bed at night, thumbody had taken it away; 
and— 

Dear me!—only think how vastly disreputable! 

‘*Pon my honeur it’th true—they had taken it 
quite away, and put common white thoap inth- 
tead of it!—Th’o (query, so) I opened my tham- 
ber door, and called ‘* Molly!—Molly thamber- 
maid!’’? but nobody thpoke. 

How provoking!~-what uncommonly improper 
creatures they are at these inns! 

Oh, Mith Davith you have no idea!—but you 
thall hear:—nobody anther’d me, and I could 
hear nothing but thumbody thnoreing immenth- 
ly— 

What, all gone to bed, I suppose?—how su- 
premely ridiculous! 

Thet vrai, Mith Crippth:—though, indeed, it 
wath rather late, becauth I’d been thitting up 
copying that thweet kee-drill for Mith Finne- 
more, you know.—Well, I called ** Molly!—Mol- 
ly thambermaid!—Molly!’’—egthakly in that 
manner, a great many time’th; and prethently, 
thumbody in an immenth gruff voith, thaid— 
‘* What the plague are you bawling about?’??— 
‘*T want my thoap!’’ thaid [—**thumbody’th ta- 
ken away my Windthor thoap!’’—** Confound 
you, and yourthoap too. Goto bed, you fool!’? 
thaid the great gruff voith. But I wath deter- 
mined to perthevere—for I did’nt understand 
why I thud wath methelf with common white 
thoap,—when I had a noo thquare of Windthor 
thoap of my own.—** Molly!’? thaid I again;— 
“Molly thambermaid!--I want my thoap!—I want 
my Windthor thoap, Molly!’? But Molly did- 
n’t come; and I wath jutht going to give it upin 
dethpair, when I heard a rumbling noith at the 
far end of the dark lobby, and—*there’th a 
lump for you!’ thaid the thame gruff voith, and 
I rethiev’d it thaack in my left eye!!! 

Good gracious, Sipson, youdon’t say sol— 
and what was it. 

Why a lump of thoap—ath I thuppoth’d; for I 
did’nt th’top to pick it up then, but got into bed 
ath thoon ath potthible—though I couldn’t thlee 
at all, for the immenth pain of it;and thith morn- 
ing, my eye wath all thwell’d up ath you th’ee, 
and there wath thith great lump of thoap lying 
by my thamber door. 





Good gracious me!—What a wreteh!—Poar 
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Sipson! &c., exclaimed the ladies, as they ex- 
amined the ‘‘lump of thoap;’’ to all which the 
Sipson responded—"Yeth—and it ithn’t Wind- 
4heor thoap neither!’’—and there I left them. 


—_——<S- 
SKETCH 
OF THE STORMING OF BADAJOZ. 

On the 6th of April, £812, along order was 
issued relative to tle positions the troops were 
to occupy. The day was fine, and all the sol- 
diers in good spirits, cleaning themselves as if 
forareview. About two o’clock I saw poor 
Harvest; he was sucking an orange, and walking 
on a rising ground, alone, and very thoughtful. 
It gave me pain, as 1 knew he was to lead the 
foriorn hope. He observed, ‘*My mind 13 made 
up; I am sure to be killed.’’ 

At half-past eight o’¢lock that night the 
ranks were formed, and the rol! called in an 
under-tone. Lieutenant-Colonel M’Leod spoke 
long and earnestly to the regiment before it 
joined the division, expressing the utmost confi- 
dence in the result of the attack, and finished by 
repeating, that he left it to the honour of all 
persons to preserve discipline, and not to com- 
mit any cruelty to the poor inhabitants of the 
town. 

The division drew up in the most profound 
silence beliind the large quarry, three hundred 
yards from the breaches. A smal} stream sepa- 
rated us from the fourth division. At ten a 
carcase was thrown from the town—this was a 
most beautiful fire-work, and illuminated the 
ground for many hundred yards—two or three 
fire-balls followed, and falling in different di- 
rections showed a bright light, and remained 
burning. The stillness that followed was the 
relude to one of the strangest scenes that the 
rmagination of man can conceive. 

Soon after ten o’clock a little whispering an- 
nounced that the forlorn hope were stealing 
forward, followed by the storming parties, com- 
posed of three hundred men, (one hundred from 
each regiment of the brigade;) in two minutes 
the division followed; one musket shot, nowmore, 
was fired near the breaches by a French soldier 
who was on the look out; we gained ground 
Jeisurely, but silently; there were no obstacles. 
The 52d, 45d and 95th, closed gradually up to 
column of quarter distance, left in front; all was 
hushed, and the town lay buried in gloom; the 
ladders were placed on the edge of the ditch, 
when suddenly an explosion took place at the 
foot of the breaches, and a burst of light dis- 
closed the whole scene—the earth seemed to 
rock under us—what a sight! ‘Ihe ramparts 
crowded with the enemy; the French soldiers 
standing on the parapets; the fourth division ad- 
vancing rapidly in column of companies ona 
half circle to our right, while the short-lived 
glare from the barrels of powder and combusti- 
bles flying in the air, gave to friends and foes.a 
look as if both bodies of troops were laughing et 
each other. 


for an instant we were stationary; but the troops 
were no ways daunted. ‘The ladders were found 
exactly opposite the centre breach, and the 
whole division rushed to the assault with amaz- 
ing resolution. ‘there was no check. The sol- 
diers flew down the ladders, and the cheering 
from both sides was full of confidence. 

While descending the ladders into the ditch, 
a soldier of the 52d, in the hurry, growled out 
a hearty curse, and was very angry at my pre- 
ceding him, and furious blows were exchanged 
amongst the troops in their eagerness to get for- 
ward; while the grape-shot and musquetry tore 
open their ranks. ‘The first officer 1 happened 
to see down was Captain Ferguson, who had Jed 
on our storming party here, and at Rodrigo; he 
was lying to the right of the ladders, with a 
wound on the head, and holding a bloody hand- 
kerchief in his grasp. I snatched it out of his 
hand, and tied it round liis head. The French 
were then handing over the fire-lelle, which 
produced a sort of revolting light. ‘he ditch 
was very wide, and when I arrived at the foot 
of the centre breach, eighty or ninety men were 
formed. One cried out, ‘* Who will lead??— 
This was the work of a moment. Death, and 
the most dreadful sounds and cries encompassed 
us. It was a volcano' Up we went; some kil- 
ied, and others impaled on the bayonets of their 
own comrades, or hurled headlong amongst the 
outrageous crowd. 

The chevauz-de-frise looked like innumerable 
bayonets. When within a yard of the top, my 
sensations were most extraordinary; I felt half 
strangled; and fell from a blow which deprived 
me of sensation. I only recollect feeling a sol- 
dier pulling me out of the water, where so many 
vere drowned. I lost my cap, but still held my 
sword; on recovering, I leoked towards the 
beach. It was shining and einpty! fire bails 
were in plenty, ana the French troops standing 
upon the walis, taunting, and inviting our men 
to come up and try it again. Whata crisis, what 
a military misery! Some of the finest troops 
in the world prostrate; humbled to the dust. 
Colonel M’Leod was killed while trying to 
force the left corner of the large breach. He 
received his mortal wound within three yards of 
the enemy, just at the bottom of some nine-feet 
planks, studded with naila, and hanging down 
the breach from under the chevauxr-de-frise. A 
few moments before he fell he had been wound 
ed in the back by a bayonet of one of our so} 
diers, who slipped. Steele told me this, end bo 
was with the colonel at the time. 

At half past eleven the fire slackened, and the 
French detached men from the breaches to re 
pulse the other attacks, and to endeavour to re- 
take the castle. I heard the enemy calling out 
on the ramparts in German, ‘All 38 well in Ba 
dajoz!’’ it sounded very like English. 

But this repulse may be called a victory. The 
British soldiers did as much as men could do.— 
The wood-work of the clevaux-de-frise wa4 
ponderous, bristling with short, stout sword- 
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yas an obstacle not to be removed, and the 
French soldiers stood close to it, killing delibe- 
rately every man who approached it. The large 
breach was at one time crowded with our brave 
troops; 1 mean the fourth division, the heroes 
of many hard fought victories and crimson fields. 
The light division had recently been crowned 
with victory; but to remove such obstacles by 
living bodies pushing against it up a steep breach, 
and sinking to the knees every step in rubbish, 
while a firm and fearless enemy stood behind it, 
is too ridiculous! I must recover patience. 

Two hundred and fifty officers and nearly six 
thousand soldiers fell around these ramparts.— 
Let justice prevail! let not the foul tongue of ca- 
lumay tear those laurels from the brows of men 
who so nobly earned them. Look on those 
blood-stained uniforms; gaze on those noble 
forms stretched on the earth, and think on their 
agonies! 

The left breach had not been attempted at all 
until a quarter before twelve o’clock, when 
Shaw, collecting about seventy men of different 
regiments, and with great difficulty, as you may 
suppose, after such a milling for two hours, made 
a desperate effort to gain the top; but when half 
way up, as if by enchantment, he stood alone. 
Two rounds of grape and the musketry prevent- 
ed any more trouble, for almost the whole of the 
patty lay stretched in various attitudes! 

Captain Nicholson, of the engineers, was of 
the number; he now showed great courage; and, 
when asked by Shaw if he would try the left 
breach, answered he would do any thing to suc- 
ceed. A grepe shot went through his lungs, 
and he died three days after. 

This attack was very daring. It wasa forlorn 
1ope under accumulated dangers; almost all the 
troops had retired, and a few moments before, 
u great alarm was excited by a cry f.om the 
heaps of wounded, that the French were descend- 
ing intotheditch. To exaggerate this sanguina- 

ty strife is not possible to menor to any other per- 
son, The small groups of soldiers seeking shelter 
from the cart-wheels, pieces of timber, fire-balls, 
and other missiles hurled down upon them; the 
wounded crawling past the fire-balls, many of 
them scorehed and perfectly black, and cover- 
ed with mud, from having fallen into the /unette, 
where three hundred were suffocated and drown- 
ed; and all this time the French on the top of 
the parapet, jeering and cracking their jokes, 
and deliberately picking off whom they chose, 
while, I am grieved to say, the troops lining the 
glacis did not fire sufficiently, although, I must 
confess, they were terribly exposed, and could 
scarcely live from the cross-fire of grape-shot. 
—<e—— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE HORSESHOE LEAP. 
I was once travelling the main road which 
‘eads to what is called ‘* Shaker Ferry,’’ on the 
Kentucky river. As I wound my way down the 
tremendous cliffs, through a road which had been 
reudered passable by the industry and persever- 
ince of the little community, from whom the 








ferry had derived its name, I was struck with 
the splendid and magnificent scenery which pre- 
sented itself, and involuntarily stopped to exa- 
mine more minutely, the wonderful works of Him 
who ‘* maketh the mountains to skip like 
lambs.’’ ‘The time and place were enough to 
kindle up sacred thoughts and feelings in a bo- 
som less enthusiastic, or less religiously inclined 
than mine; for I could here contemplate the 
power of that Being, whose word is omnipotence 
itself. The sun was yet some distance from his 
evening horizon, but owing to the immense 
height of the clifls which girded in the river that 
rolled below, he appezred to be fast sinking to 
his night’s repose; and his beams, as they fell 
upon the tall peaks of the mountains, gave them 
a most lovely and splendid appearance. There 
shot a mountain, whose top appeared to reach 
the clouds, and another fast running up by its 
side, as if envious of its neighbor’s height, and 
seemingly wishing to excite as much attention 
as its rival; here, at its base, some humbler one 
started up, yet each a mountain, content with 
being noticed, even if last—then, in the distance, 
the rough and cedar-covered top of another, 
and another, and another, towered and glittered 
in the sun, standing like the pillars of **Heaven’s 
own arch,’? and reflecting the rich and brilliant 
coloring of the King of day; the first to receive 
his morning smiles, and the last to be tinged 
with his departing glories. After admiring fora 
while the magnificence of the view, I was com- 
pelled to make the most of the light, and dis- 
mounting, led my tired horse down the declivity 
towards the ferry; | stopped a few moments on 
the bank of the stream, to wait for the boat 
which I saw pushing off from the opposite side. 
Here another scene attracted my attention, a 
tall cliff, whose head I had but seen before, now 
presented itself full to my view; its base formed 
part of the boundary of the river, and rose per- 
pendicularly to an amazing height; near its sum- 
mit a little stream of water gushing out from a 
rock, as if from a spout, fell, with a splashing 
noise, three hundred feet into the river below; 
the sight had too much of the picturesque and 
beautiful for me to observe it carelessly; and 
while intently gazing at it, forgetful of every 
thing else, I heard a voice asking in a peculiar- 
ly mild tone, ‘*Do you wish to cross the river?’’ 
I was startled, and looking up, saw before mea 
man dressed in the usual style of the “‘Shakers,’’ 
to which sect he belonged; he was the ferry- 
man, and his broad brimmed hat shaded a face 
of singular meaning and intelligence. While 
seemed to him deliberating for an answer, and 
which was already on my tongue, he continued 
** but probably you wish to observe more atten- 
tively a specimen of our Kentucky river scenery, 
before you cross; if so, and as I ama little fa- 
tigued with pulling over, I will just sit down on 
this oar and rest myself, until youare satisfied:’’ 
I answered him, that I was in no haste to con- 
tinue my journey, and if I were, that the pros- 
pect before me was enough to make me furget 
every thing else, the equal of which I had never 
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before seen! “ Yea! yea!’ answered he ‘ ’tis 
not every where you will see such hills and cliffs, 
and mountains and cedars—many’s the traveller 
I’ve carried over this water, and all express 
the same opinion; and that very cliff, which you 
are gazing at so intently, could it speak, might 
unfold many a deed of heroism and bravery, 
which has long since been forgotton, ’midst the 
general change!’’ 

** Indeed! and done by whom?’’ I inquired 
with some earnestness of manner. ‘*‘ By the first 
settlers of this ‘bloody hunting ground,’ as it was 
called by the red men, in their strong language! 
i was but a boy then; but there was one circum- 
stance which took place on that very mountain, 
and of which I was an eye witness, which I shall 
never forget until 1 am called to give an account 
-of the deeds done in the body! But I had al- 
most forgotten,’’ continued he, at the same time 
rising from his seat, ‘* that you wished to cross 
the river, and as it is growing late, and my old 
-arms have somewhat recruited their strength, if 
_you come in I will pull you over!’’? The bare 
mention of a circumstance, connected with the 
awful and grand looking place before me, was 
sufficient to absorb every other feeling for the 
moment, and telling him that I should stay the 
night at his little village, a mile or two beyond, 
—asked him if he could narrate the tale to me! 
“ Yea! that I can,’’ said he, ‘ but first sit down 
here, if you like, and take part of my oar, it is 
strong enough to bear us both?’’ I did as | was 
‘desired, and the old ferryman, after clearing his 
‘throat with one or two hems, gave me the follow- 
.ing narrative, as near as I can recollect:— 


** It was late in the spring of ——, that Daniel 
Boon, in company with about a dozen men, 
among whom were also two or three females, 
and myself, a youth at that time, afier travel- 
‘ling the most ofthe day, in the direction of Bry- 
ant’s station, encamped an hour or two before 
night fall, about two miles from Harrodsburgh.”’ 
‘We — 

‘*What! the Harrodsburg, famous at present as 
a watering place?’’ 


** Yea! the same; the party had built their 
fires, and made every preparation for defence, 
and against surprise from the Indians, whom 
they regarded as their mortal foe, their plans 
were arranged, and they were anxiously expect- 
ing the arrival of two hunters, who had left 
them an hour or two before, to kill their provi- 
sion for the night. ‘here stood old Daniel, too, 
looking the very picture of hardihood and bra- 
very, leaning with his broad athletic back 
against a tree; I think 1 can see him now, his 
buckskin breeches, greasy and worn with use, 
and stained with many a drop of blood, eviden- 
ces of his courage and fearlessness ; his brown 
hunting shirt fastened with « belt round his 
waist, in which were stuck his knife and toma- 
hawk ; his rifle, which never cracked, but car- 
ried death, standing with its butt resting on the 
ground, between his crossed legs, his chin rest- 
ing on the back of his hands, which were placed 
earelessly over the muzzle of his piece; his eyes 
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seriously regarding the smoke ard blaze, as they 
curled up from the pile of brush and grass, whicij 
were burning fiercely before him. After some 
time of seemingly, abstracted reflection, raisin 

his tall form, ana addressing the inmates of the 
little camp, said, in a half careless manner 
** What can possibly detain Wilson and Rogers 
so late?’’ He had hardly spoken, when the dis- 
tant and sharp crack of a rifle came echoing over 
the hills, another followed. Old Daniel, start- 
ed, cocked his gun, and was behind a tree as 
quick as the reports were heard, and even be- 
fore the echoes had died away—his companions 
did,the same. After remaining in anxious sus- 
pense for several minutes, lookmg for the dusky 
forms of savages to meet his eye, Wilson came 
galloping in, with the body of a huge buck slung 
across his horse, and jumping down, exclaimed, 
‘© Ay! ay! I warrant you the red devils could'nt 
scare Tom Wilson out of his booty, if they were 
ten times the demons they are!” We all ga- 
thered round the speaker, each asking what had 
befallen him, and where Rogers was? ‘ He is 
where the rest of us will be shortly,” answered 
Wilson, ‘‘ unless we are up and doing!’ 

** Had he been killed?’’ § asked. 

“Yea! he had been shot through tlie heart, as 
Wilson and he were returning to camp; he feil 
from his horse, and Wilson had but time to look 
round and see the face of the Indian who had 
fired, when he discovered in the distance, a rifle 
levelled at him, he gave whip to his horse, just 
as the gun cracked, which was the second re- 
port we had heard; he was not touched, in per- 
son, but he showed usa hole through his hat, 
where the ball had passed.’? ‘*I suppose he 
was very much frightened?’’ said I. 

“ Frightened! Tom Wilson frightened by 
gun! Nay, nay, he had seen too much blood, 
and been in too much danger, to be frightened 
by a ball passing through his hat; had it been 
through his head, it would have been a different 
matter; I knew the strength of that man’s 
nerves!’ 

*¢ But what did Boon?’’ I asked, ‘* I suppose 
his hot blood would not long allow him to re- 
main idle!’’ 


‘‘Why,’’ continued my historian, ‘‘ as soon 
as he had heard Tom’s tale, he snapped his fin- 
gers together in that peculiar manner, which al- 
ways foretold some determined and dangerous 
achievement, and ordered a slight refreshment 
to be prepared from the deer. After making all 
necessary arrangements, he, in company with 
seven others, among whom was myself, for I 
was anxious to witness some of old Daniel's 
science in Indian warfare; and besides, 1 wishe 
to have a pop at one of the red men myself, 
which would forever have immortalized me 0 
the estimation of Boon; so I shouldered a long 
ducking piece, and like the rest, flung my blan- 
ket to my back; and all, after having primed 
anew our pieces, and filled our horns, set off 
upon our adventure, leaving but five men behind 
to guard the camp, and plunder, and take care 
ofthe women. Boon led the way, going 1n the 
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direction opposite tc that of the sun; for’’~— 

* But how did you know what course to pur- 
sue the savages, in a place where all were stran- 
gers?” 

‘Why, we had heard of an intended attack 
upon Bryant’s station, and we thought that this 
might be a straggling party on their way to join 
the besiegers; and we were right in our conjec- 
ture, as events proved fully. Boon, I said, 
led the way, stalking like the genius of the 
mountains; and as the last rays of the setting 
sun fell full upon his figure, I thought I never 
saw a more athletic frame, or one better calcu- 
jated to undergo fatigue and privation. My feet 
were sorely blistered by the way!’’ 

‘‘Had you no horses?’’ I asked. 

“Yea, we had; but what could horses have 
done on these old cliffs and mouatains?’’—I was 
silent; the ferryman proceeded.—‘* But I deter- 
mined, rather than complain, asI had gone with 
the rest voluntarily; and rather than risk the 
sneers of old Daniel at my faint-heartedness, to 
keep on, although every step was painful, and 
my gun, on my young shoulders, weighed heavi- 
ly. As Lf was trudging, and limping, and stum- 
bling, over every little root and fallen trunk, 
Boon happened to turn, and seeing me stagger- 
ing along with a heavy gun on my shoulders, he 
exclaimed—‘ Heigh ho, my young blade, my 
little man in mocasins, I thought you would have 
turned back before this.’ I inwardly exulted 
that the old man was mistaken.—‘ Tired, arn’t 
you? must be; come, give me that grasshopper 
shooter of yours, must be too heavy for you—fit 
for nothing but to kill sparrows and robins in 
snow time; but give it to me, as you have 
brought it this far, it may be of service yet.’ So 
without more ado, he took my gun from me, and 
carried it himself on the shoulder which was not 
pre-oceupied, and left me to follow without any 
burden. We kept on our way until some time 
after dark,.when the heavens began to be ob- 

scured with thick, heavy clouds, and fearful of 
losing the track, we determined to stay here for 
the night; and a most miserable one it was. The 
thunders roared, and the lightnings played 
around the peaks of these old cliifs, and the wind 
howling through the cedars, enough to appal a 
stouter heart than mine. No sooner was Boon’s 
wish known than it was complied with. We 
raised a fire, placed our centinels, and the re- 
mainder, rolling up in our blankets, lay down 
with guns in hand. By the first dawn of day,”’ 
continued the ferryman, ‘* we were startled by 
the report of a rifle, and, jumping up, our cen- 
tinel told us he had been fired upon, but by 
whom he could not tell, and pointed in the di- 
rection from which the report came. Old Da- 
niel’s eye was seen to expand and grow brighter, 
as he whispered in a quick, hurried voice, ‘ to 
your trees;’ and in a moment every man was 
lying behind hisdefence. Boon had discovered 
the savages, who amounted to twelve in num- 
ber, almost double our little band; but the in- 
equality of numbers only made our old hunter 
nore anxious to exterminate them, While look- 

















ing in the direction in which they were seen, I 
heard a crack close to my ear, and saw at the 
same instant an Indian leap from the ground 
with a horrid yell. Boon’s eagle eye had 
marked his prey; his ball was buried in the brain 
—the savage fell, never to rise again. Another 
and another was seen to leap and fall, as the 
quick reports of our rifles made us know well 
that death was in each whizzing ball. The sa- 
vages at length, seeing their numbers diminish- 
ing, grew reckless of danger, and, with the most 
etermined fury, advanced upon us. As they 
came on, I brought my old long ducking piece 
to a rest, just as [ heard the stiff, hoarse voice 
of Boon crying to his party to lie still. I saw 
them advancing, whooping and yelling, and 
brandishing their tomahawks; for they had drop- 
ped their guns in their eagerness to try the ef- 
fect of a closer contest. One tall, athletic fellow 
came yelling and halooing to his comrades to 
inspire them. I marked him. I could not resist 
—my finger was on the trigger, and my face to 
the gun;--the powder caught, and the whole 
load was lodged in the fellow’s heart! ‘ Well 
done, my little mocasin foot,’ cries the gruff 
voice of Daniel, which now sounded like musie 
in my ears; he knew it to be my shot, from the 
deep, loud report, unlike the whizzing, sharp, 
quick crack of his favourite weapon. ‘ Well 
done, my little fellow; that old grasshopper 
shooter is worth its weight in gold: you'll be a 
man yet. Now, comrades, try your hand with 
the knife and tomahawk.’ The word was no 
sooner said than executed; quick as thought, 
every blade was out; and as the sinewy arm was 
drawn back to repeat its blow, the spouting, 
frothy blgod which followed, told that one stroke 
had been sufficient. Ths contest was not long, 
for the war cry of ‘ Remember Rogers,’ inspired 
every heart, and added fresh strength to every 
arm. Isaw Tom Wilson engaged in dreadful 
contest with a huge, sinewy savage; they grap- 
pled and fell, and rolled over and over, each 
trying to master the other; the weapons of both 
had been lost or dropped in the affray, and they 
were now scufiling for a knife which lay a few 
feet from them. I saw the Indian lying with his 
knee on Wilson’s breast, while the right hand 
was stretched to grasp the knife; but just as he 
had laid hold, Boon’s katchet found his brain, 
and he rolled over with a groan, his arm yet 
raised in the attitude of striking. All were kil- 
led but one, and he it was who had, the day be- 
fore, shot our comrade Rogers. He was recog- 
nized by Wilson, who gave information to his 
companions and to Boon that he was the cul- 
prit. Three of our men were killed in the con- 
test, and the remainder, quickly grasping up 
their rifles, followed on in the chase after him; 
for he had fled as soon as he saw his only sur- 
viving companion’s brain beat out by Boon’s 
hatchet. We loaded "9 
‘¢ Why did you not shoot him as he run?’ I 
inquired. ** Could you not at least have wounded 
him, among so many expert marksmen?’’ 
‘‘ Yea, yea, that we could, for we had men 
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who could strike a dollar a good measured hun- 
dred yards.—There was Sam Jones, that I saw 
knock a wild turkey’s head off a hundred and 
fifty yards, off-hand. But Boon’s orders were 
to take him alive, and we were afraid to shoot, 
fearful of killing him.’’ 


Here the old ferryman stopped suddenly his 
narration, and rising from his seat, requested me 
to do the same, while he commenced hinging his 
oars. 


«*« But,’*® said I, being extremely interested in 
the story, ‘ did you overtake him, or was he 
too fleet for you, and so escaped from your 
hands?’’ 

‘* Nay, my friend, don’t be impatient; I'll tell 
you all in time; but, see, the sun is going down, 
you can tell from the tops of the cedars being 
only illuminated by his rays; so, if you will just 
lead your horse in, I will pull you over.’’ 

I did as directed, and again asked, rather im- 
patiently, what became of the savage. 

“ You will please lead your horse a little 
astern,’’ said my historian, with great gravity. 
‘‘Tean’t push the boat off the sands, for his 
weight.’’ 

I was compelled to obey him; and as soon as 
we were swimming, | hoped he would resume his 
story; but he seemed too busily engaged with the 
oars to be communicative; except now and then 
a word from him, as he pointed out with his cye 
some beautiful prospect. At length, running 
near the whole width of the river, he drew up 
immediately under the cliff which we had been 
admiring. 

«* Now,’’ said he, ‘tas there is none or very lit- 
tle current here, I will rest awhile, fog my old 
arms are not as strong as they once were.”’ 

1 was glad of an opportunity to inquire again 
the sequel of a story in which I had taken such 
an interest; and looking him in the face, as he 
vas sitting on the side of the boat, leaning on 
his oar, he seemed to understand my wishes, 
and, with a significant smile, he resumed— 

‘© Yea, I know you are anxious to hear more 
of it, so, whilst I am resting, I will finish my 
tale. We followed on until we had forced the 
savage into the enclosure above our heads, made 
by this bend,’’ pointing it out with his finger at 
the same time. ‘‘ Then the indian was penned 
completely up, and no avénue of escape:—on 
one side, the river lying one hundred feet be- 
low; on the other, deadly enemies, determined 
upon his capture, and he expected no mercy, as 
he had never given any. He ran in every dirce- 
tion, seeking a pass; but the muzzles of the 
death-bearing rifle met his eye, and a determin- 
ed finger on every trigger. He grew desperate, 
and, bounding to the edge of the precipice just 
above our heads, he made the tremendous leap. 
I was a boy then, but the ery of horror still rings 
in my ear, when our party saw the leap: we 
were astonished, awed, confounded—our brain 
grew dizzy as we ventured to the brink; and, 
hooking over, saw a body floating down the 
stream.”’ 
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Here the old man rose from his seat, an 
commenced again hanging his oars. 

** Did the leap kill him?’? 

** Anan?’’ 

** Did the leap kill him?”’ 

“* ¥ea."? 


a 


een 


From the Winter’s Wreath. 
‘TIS HOME WHERE’ER THE HEART Is. 


°Tis Home where’er the heart is: 
Where’er its lov’d ones dwell, 
In cities or in cottages, 
Thronged haunts or mossy dell: 
The heart’s a rover ever, 
And thus of wave and wild, 
Tie maiden with her lover walks, 
The mother with her ehild. 


Tis bright where’er the heart is; 
Its fairy spells can bring 

Fresh fountains to the wilderness, 
And to the desert—spring. 

‘There are green isles in each ocean, 
Over which aff-etion glides ; 

And a haven on each shore, 
When tove’s the star that guides. 


’Tis free where’er the heart is ; 
Nor ehains, nor dungeon dim, 

May check the mind’s aspirings, 
The spirit’s pealing hymn! 

The heart gives life its beauty, 
Its glory and its power,— 

*Tis sunlight to its rippling stream, 
And sott dew to its flower. 


. 


ee 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
(FROM THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE.) 


Hast thon sounded the depths of yonder sea, 
And counted the sands that under it be ? 

Hast thou measured the height of heaven above? 
Then mayst thou mete out a mother’s love. 


. 
Hast thou talked with the blessed of leading on 
To the throne of God some wandering son ? 
Hast thou witnessed the angel’s bright employ ? 
Then mayest thou speak of a mother’s joy. 


Iivening and morn hast thou watched the bee 
Go forth on her errands of industry ? 

The bee for herself hath gather’d and toil’d, 
But the mother’s cares are all for her chitd. 


Hast thou gone with the traveller thought afar, 
From pole to pole, and from star to star ? 
Thou hast; but on ocean, earth or sea, 

The heart of a mother has gone with thee. 


There is not a grand inspiring thought, 
There is not a truth by wisdom taught, 
There is not a feeling pure and high, 
That may not be read in a mother’s eye. 


And ever, since earth began, that look 

Has been to the wise an open book, 

To win them back from the loss they prize, 
To the holier love that edifies. 


There are teachings on earth, and sky and air, 
The heavens the glory of God declare ; 

But louder than voice beneath, above, 

He is heard to speak a mother’s love. 
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Written for the Casket. 


On a pleasant morning in the spring of the 
year, 1 strolled away from home to feast my 
eves upon the beauties which are at that season 
epread out to the view. The sun rose majesti- 
cally from his golden bed; not a cloud floated in 
the atmosphere to intercept the wandering vi- 
sion. The air, sweetened with the first opening 
of the rosebud and violet, as I inhaled it, seem- 
ed to whet my before dull imagination, and buoy 
up fancy toa high pitch of excitement. The 
lofty poplars and wide-spreading maples, which 
had by the cruel blasts of winter been deprived 
of their covering, now joyful with the return of 
spring, again began to spread forth their green 
foliage, and, as it were, to hold forth an inviting 
hand te the gentle zephyrs, which seemed to fan 
them with the most unwonted delight. The 
fields all around me were fresh and green; the 
sweet notes of the blue-bird and the robin fell 
upon my ear, and carried a thrill of rapture to 
my heart. I strolled still onward, finding at 
every step new objects to interest, so that | was 
almost unconscious whither I went. At length, 
rising a little eminence, I looked back upon the 
prospect behind, From this eminence there was 
afine view of the city and adjacent country for 
several miles around. ‘The city was full of bus- 
‘leand activity; carriages of all descriptions 
were hurrying to and fro, and all seemed to pro- 
claim peace, industry, and independence. The 
harbour was filled with vessels displaying the 
banners of all nations; some were unloading, 
come reloading,—some entering the port, some 
departing. The ocean, reflecting to my eyes the 
rays of the sun, appeared like a bed of diamonds 
set in the most highly polished silver. The 
country on the other side presented alternately 
cultivated fields and beautiful groves, and now 
and then a splendid dwelling, surrounded with 
flourishing gardens of fruits and flowers. From 
these scenes my thoughts almost involuntarily 
wandered back a few years,—took a glance at 
the past, then surveyed the present, then looked 
inward to the future glory of our country. Oh! 
lappy America! thou art free from the shackles 
of the oppressor; no unfeeling monarch lays his 
tund upon your prosperity at pleasure: your 
wealth is your own; each one of your sons holds 
in his hands a part of the administration of your 
government. Your institutions of learning are 
itee; the press, relieved from the shackles of su- 
perstition, disseminates light and life through 
the nation; no foreign invader lurks around you 
lo steal away your freedom and independence; 
peace and good will to men’’ is your motto; 
‘ou enjoy friendly intercourse with all the na- 
tons of the earth; your flag flies unmolested on 
‘very sea, and in every port; your institutions of 
religion are pure; every man may worship God 
according to his own creed, with none to molest 
otmake him afraid. Ah! land of my fathers,— 


how favored he who “¢ cradles upon your lap.”’ 
0h! ye holy men who first planted this western 
‘orld, what thanks do we owe to you! Who 
old you that the goddess of liberty reposed in 
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the western wild?—who called you from the 
land of your fathers, from house, and home, and 
friends?—-who guided you over the pathless 
ocean?—what spirit sustained and urged you for- 
ward, when no voice was heard but the yell of 
the savage; when nought spread around you but 
a dark and dreary wilderness?—what power up- 
held you when the mighty armies and navies 
of Britain poured in upon your shores, burned 
your houses, murdered your wives and children, 
and threatened your whole land-with slavery or 
death? Oh! how did ye throw off the mighty 
chain which a nation of giants had bound around 
you? what invisible hand grasped the sword in 
your defence? Was it he who drank the blood 
of Assyria’s legions; who fought for beloved 
Israel? Oh! ye now unshackled spirits, in your 
robes of light and glory, hover around, breathe 
upon us, and may we never sacrifice the bles- 
sings ye purchased. While in this train of me- 
ditation, [ was reclining upon a bed of violets 
and evergreens, and, while musing thus, sleep 
came over me and bound up my senses. But 
hardly had my limbs relaxed themselves for rest 
when the most woful scenes appeared. I seemed 
to see before me a great and broad stream, which 
arose from the infernal fountain: it was covered 
with boats, all crowded to overflowing. The pas- 
sengers were from all classes of the community. 
Young and old, rich and poor, male and female, 
all mingled promiscuously together, composed 
the retinue. ‘They were loquacious, and seemed 
to be happy—the air resounded with their ac- 
clamations. ‘* To-morrow shall be as this day, 
and much more abundant,” was their unceasing 
song. The past, the future, both were unheed- 
ed, as far as they should tend to bring sadness 
and sorrow among them. Demons of horrid 
figure (unnoticed however by them) flew around, 
and whispered horrid lies in their ears, while 
they were engaged in fastening huge shackles of 
iron about their victims. They seemed, however, 
at first, to be so happy that I could not but have 
envied them had it not been for the sight of 
these unseemly devils. As I gazed they glided 
gently down the stream, which I noticed grew 
more and more rapid as they advanced, Here 
my attention was attracted to other scenes that 
were passing. On the shore of the stream were . 
standing weeping fathers, weeping mothers, 
weeping children, weeping wives, weeping hus- 
bands, weeping lovers. Some were holdmg 
those with all their strength who seemed dis- 
posed to embark in the boats, which were wait- 
ing to receive all who could be induced to enter 
them. Here was a tender mother expostulating 
with her only son, entreating him not to trust 
himself upon this river of death, as she called it, 
but he regarded not her prayers and tears, and 
rushed into the boat. There was a female cling- 
ing around the arm of him who was her husband, 
and pleading with him by his solemn pledge, his 
nuptial vow, his little ones, by his love to her, 
his reepect for himself, by his character, his 
prosperity, and his hope of heaven, to turn back 
with her to their home, their fire-side, their little 
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enes. He seemed at first almost ready to yield 
to her entreaties, but soon I saw a flock of those 
hideous spirits hover down around. him, then all 
his tender feelings were taken away, his resolu- 
tion was broken; he thrust away his tender wife 
and launched onthestream. After this manner 
vast multitudes upon the shore were engaged, 
Their cries reached the very heavens—they rose 
above the winds—but they made hardly any im- 
pression upon the deluded mortals who were 
sailing upon the stream. A few, however, moved 
with the calls and cries of their friends before 
they had advanced far, tacked about and return- 
ed safely; but not one to ten thousand who em- 
barked ever again returned, for they seemed to 
be wholly unconscious of danger, and they were 
well pleased with the navigation. To be sure, 
when they set sail.they only thought to take a 
short voyage, and then return to their friends; 
but, as I said, those hideous demons, after they 
set sail, bound them with a chain; true, it was 
not so heavy but, with a great effort, it might 
have beenshaken off, but it was so difficult that 
few had the resolution to attempt it, and many 
of those who did, gave up discouraged. Passing 
continually onward, the stream became narrow 
and more rapid, and at no great distance down 
I saw a point which, if any one passed, he could 
never return. Onarock which projected over 
the river at this place, | saw one whose. voice 
was like the roaring of the mighty winds, and 
he proclaimed this the gate of death, and he 
warned those who approached to fly, telling 
them at the same time, that a hittle farther on 
the stream poured down a precipice, the bottom 
of which no mortal living ever saw, but around 
which voices were heard and groans arose, which 
told beyond all dispute that the river emptied 
into he!l. Some indeed were so frightened at 
this, that with a tremendous effort, they shook 
off their chains and returned. But those evil 
spirits being very numerous and busy here, whis- 
pering in their ears that he was an enthusiast, a 
liar, a fool; the greatest portion of them paid 
no regard to his warning. Andnow I turned my 
eyes below. this warning point, but oh! what a 
dreadful sight did I there behold! There was 
no preventive of crime, no conscience, no dream 
of judgment; there were murder, and robbery, 
and theft; there was no Sabbath, no bible, no 
Saviour; all was revelry, ciscord, and tumult;— 
there tempests raged. They were driven about 
in every direction. Here one, being taken with 
some mighty hurricane, was at one gush driven 
down the horrid precipice—then a groan, a cry 
of despair, and he. was heard no more: There 
another took a course in which, though he was 
carried by a rapid current, he was shielded from 
furious winds, and though his chain was equally 
strong with the others, yet on account of the 
greater evenness of his course, he suspected no 
danger, and when apparently asleep his barque 
reached the cataract, and he sunk to rise no more, 
Here one who, before he launched on this stream, 
was accustomed to visit the halls of legislation, 
and on whose words the great men of the earth 
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hung with delight, now was forsaken of all his 
former friends; his melting eloquence had siven 
place to wild, broken expressions; his eyes, once 
fired with the sublimity of his subject, were now 
inflamed and inexpressive—** how vast a wreck 
the soul of such a man inruins.’? His fra)! 
barque was carried more swift than others, and 
more whirlwinds spent their strength upon it 
and soon he came to the bottomless gulf. He 
raised his hands, uttered a shriek of agony, and 
was never seen again! Upon seeing this, a 
thrill of horror shook my whole frame, and | 
awoke from my revery. But, oh! my country- 
men, it was not alla dream! A river of death 
is flowing through our land, and unless its foun- 
tains are dried, dark and gloomy days await us: 
our great men, yes, some from all classes of 
community, are setting sail upon the stream o; 
intemperance, and unless great exertions are 
made, the fair garden which our ancestors plant- 
ed in this western wild will be all overgrown with 
briars and thorns, ) 


JUVENIS. 
— > 

MONUMENTS OF ANTIQUITY AT ARLES IN 
FRANCE. 


The Amphitheatre at Axles has just risen 
again from its ruins. This monument, which 
seemed to promise to euriosity nothing but te- 
collections and wrecks, has recovered all at 
once its form, its size, and its ancient appeat- 
ance. 

Figure to yourself an ellipse of 363 metres in 
circumference, enclosed within a double range o! 
porticoes, capable of containing, on 43 rows of 


benches, 25,060 spectators, and the whole build. j 


ing founded on a rock, which commands the 
town in such a manner as to present a spectacle 
equally imposing and picturesque. 

Such is the Amphitheatre of Arles, more vast 
more majestic, but less complete in its supet- 
structure than the Amphitheatre of Nismes. 

The pilasters of the Doric order, which orna- 
ment the first story, serve as a base to the 
Corinthian columns of the upper portico, Above 
commence the steps downwards. The crown- 
work, of the Attic order, so well preserved at 
Nismes, is entirely wanting at Arles, where the 


vaulting of the arches forms the summit of the | 


edifice; but these successive undulations, fat 


from hurting the perspective of the monument, | 
render the boldness and lightness of its elevation | 


still more striking. Travellers, who have visited 
Pont du Gard, will easily form an idea of this 
architecture, at once slight and colossal, in 
which beauty is combined with strength, and in 
which elegance and majesty surprise and en- 
chant us. 

The internal decorations of the Amphitheatre 
at Arles are not the only parts of it worthy 0! 


being inspected: in its. subterranean apartmen!s J 


this edifice defies comparison with every othe! 
monument of a similar nature. 

Three circular and concentric galleries, Tl- 
ning under the exterior of the building, serve % 
a support to it. These galleries communicate 
with one another by eight passages, which cv! 
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chem into as many trapeziums, the areas of 
which are filled by vaulted chambers. 

It is supposed that the animals destined for 
the games were kept ‘in these boxes, but the pur- 
pose for which they were built is not exactly 
known. The grand features of architecture dis- 
played in the superstructure are visible also in 
the substructure—the same order, the same 
grandeur, the same beauty of cutting and execu- 
tion. 

Till the present time the circular prolongation 
of the vaults was only conjectural, the soil by 
which they were covered permitting nothing but 
guess work. People were afraid that the inequa- 
lities of the ground would have opposed an insur- 
mountable resistance to the exposure of the 
foundations. The elearing of the soil has re- 
moved all uncertainty. The three galleries have 
been entirely explored—two are ‘complete in 
iheir cireumvolution. ‘The irregular windings of 
the rock, which serves as a base to the edifice, 
partly intercepts the third, and destroys its con- 
tinuity on the western side. ‘This interruption 
is only a few metres in length, and it is astonish- 
ing that the architect should have sacrificed the 
regularity of this admirable work to an inequa- 
ity of ground so easy to level. But such acci- 
dents sometimes occur in the greatest works, in 
which art seems to take a pleasure in conquer- 
ing mighty, and in compromising with paltry 
dificulties. Even as they remain to us, these 
substructions are the work in which the archi- 
tectural power of the Romans and Gauls shines 
with the greatest splendor. They serve at once 
is a challenge to the power of time, and to the 
proud spirit of a conquering nation. 

Metals, animal bones, shattered marbles, and 
different articles of domestic use, are found every 
day among the clearings of the ruin. <A chro- 
nological classification of them would be a his- 
tory of the ages which have passed away since 
the erection of the edifice. Turned from its 
original uses by the introduction of Christianity 
-~converted into a fortification in the middle 
ages—mutilated by the ignorance of our various 
rulers prior to Louis X[V.—mutilated anew since 
that period—restored at length to our admira- 
tion as a solemn ruin, the Amphitheatre has 
seen all these revolutions take place under the 
influence of our manners, War, religion, luxu- 
ry, and misery, have successively been its mas- 
ters, A large population has lived in the 212 
houses which its precinets enclosed, and which 
served as a refuge to the most desolate poverty. 
All these huts have recently disappeared. It is 
scarcely a month since a workman, in pulling 
one of them down, broke with his hammer an 
earthen jar. It contained gold pieces of the 
reign of Charles IX. and Henry II. One of 
them, bearing the date of 1594, has the effigy 
of the Cardinal de Bourbon stamped upon it, 
who was proclaimed King of France by the 
League, under the title of Charles X. How 
many great events have taken place since that 
ephemeral reign!) To how many oscillations 
has the power of the crown been exposed before 











it reached that point of stability on which it rests 
at present. Its protection of the arts has dis- 
played itself in these works at Arles. It has 
aided them liberally, but still its generous inter- 
vention would not have succeeded without the 
assistance of the gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood. ‘The zeal of M. Laugier, Baron de Char- 
trouse, has been too useful in clearing these ruins 
to permit us to pass his name over in silence.— 
Hie is still engaged in other archaiological en- 
terprises at Arles, in which science and civiliza- 
tion are equally interested. 
———<>———— 
TRAVELLING. 

To show what rapid strides our country is 
making in improvement, and how astonishly 
the facilities of travellmg have increased with- 
in three score and ten years, we need fur- 
nish no other evidence than the following Adver- 
tisement, copied from B, Franklin and D. 
Hall’s Almanac for the year 1753. Those whe 
now complain of delays and inconveniences 
would: do well to commit it to memory. We 
take care not to alter, or omit a word, which 
may be treasured up by antiquaries. 

‘This is to give Notice to all Persons that 
shall have Occasion of transporting themselves, 
Goods, Wares, or Merchandize from Phila- 
delphia to New York, or from the latter to the 
former. That by JoserH BorpeEN, junior, 
there is a Stage-boat, well fitted and kept for 
that Purpose, Nicholas George, Master, and, 
if Wind and Weather permit, will attend at the 
Crooked Billet Wharf, in Philadelphia, every 
Monday and Tuesday in every Week, and pro- 
ceed up to Borden-Town (not Burlington) on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday Morning a Stage- 
waggon, with a choice good Awning, kept by 
Joseph Richards, will be ready to receive them, 
and proceed directly to John Clark’s opposite 
the City of Perth Amboy, who keeps a House 
of good Entertainment; and on Friday a Stage- 
boat, with a large commodious Cabbin, kept 
by Daniel Obeyant, wili bo ready to receive 
them, and proceed directly to New-York and 
give her attendance at the Whitehall Slip, 
near the Half Moon Battery. If People be ready 
at the Stage Days and Places, ’tis believed they 
may pass quicker by Twenty-four Hours than 
any other Way, as our Land Carriage is ten 
Miles shorter than by Way of Burlington, and 
our waggen does not fail to go thro’ ina Day. 
We expect to give a better Satisfaction this 
Year than last, by reason we are more ac- 
quainted with the Nature of the Business, 
and have more convenient Boats, Waggons 
and Stages, and will endeavour to use People 
in the best Manner we are capable of, and hope 
all good People will give it the Encouragement 
it deserves, and us, as the Promoters of such a 
publick Good. JoszrH BorpeEn, junior, Jo- 
srEpH RicHARpDs, and DANIEL OBEYANT. 

N. B. Joseph Borden’s Shallop, Charles Van- 
dyke, Master, will also be at Philadelphia 
every Friday and Saturday in every Week; en- 
guire for him at the Queen’s Head, he pro- 
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ceeds to Borden Town (not Burlington) on 
Sunday, and the Stage-waggon also proceeds 
to Amboy every Monday in every Week.’’ 
——> 
TRIAL OF A BACHELOR. 

The Providence R. I. Patriot a few days 
since contained a pleasant report of the trial of 
a bachelor, by the club, of which he was a 
member; for making, as it was alledged, over- 
tures of a matrimonial aspect, and showing 
signs of abandoning his old associates in celibacy. 
The Club having resolved itself into a judicial 
tribunal, according to ancient usage from time 
immemorial, the culprit was brought in by the 
marshal, and allowed the assistance of an able 
counsel. 

It appeared in evidence, that the prisoner had 
latterly been very negligent in attendance upon 
the periodical meetings of the Club—had been 
downright attentive to night conventicles, and 
furthermore, had been heard to utter sighs as 
long as a bedpost when a certain fair damsel 
had brusked by him, of a pleasant afternoon. 

One witness went so far as to state that he 
had even taken to poetry; and that he himself 
had seen a ‘ pair of verses’’ written in the pro- 
per hand of the accused, containing a flaming 
declaration of love to the damsel aforemen- 
tioned. 

In reply to these and other grievous charg- 
es, the counsel for the prisoner made an elo- 
quent and learned plea; answering directly and 
in detail, each specification and charge. When 
he came to that part relating to the declaration 
of passion to the fair damsel, he said, his client 
acknowledged, with ‘‘tears of contrition,’’ that 
he could not honestly deny the allegation. ‘*He 
confesses that he wrote the verses alluded to, 
and at the same time, supplicates you to remem- 
ber, in your clemency, that he was instigated 
and impelled by the severity of the season, and 
encouraged by the deceitful smiles of a coquette, 
with honey in her eye, and mustard in her soul. 
He discovered the double dealing of this Syren, 
and adjured her. And he has authorised me 
to present to the consideration of the fraternity, 
the following lines which he has addressed 
and sent to the unworthy object of his atten- 
tion.’” 

The verses alluded to as having been present- 
ed in his defence, we have not room for; but 
they clearly evince a disposition for any thing, 
rather than to commit matrimony. The title 
perlixed is ‘‘The Bachelor’s Adjuration of a 
Coquette.’ After hearing the production re- 
cited, the Court decreed that the prisoner 
should be forthwith set at liberty; and that the 
Adjuration should be adapted to music, and 
sung at every quarterly meeting for the es- 
pecial edification of the fraternity; one copy to 
be transmitted to the Bachelor’s club of Boston, 
for the benefit of all true and trust worthy 
brethren of the Literary Emporium. 

a 
Prosperity gains friends and adversity tries 





them. 
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SINGLE COMBAT WITH THE SUBAH. 

Their commander, or one of their principal 
officers, attempted to rally them. Having suc. 
ceeded in this attempt for the moment, the said 
officer had the impudence to attack and put his 
Majesty’s liege subject, John Shipp, ensign, on 
full pay, and in the full vigour of his life and 
manhood, in bodily fear, on the king’s high hill 
of Muckwanpore, on the afternoon of I 
now forget the date, he so frightened me. Ye 
was a strong, powerful man, protected by two 
shields, one tied round his waist, and hanging 
over his thighs as low as his knees, and the 
other on the left arm, much larger than the one 
round his waist. From this gentleman there was 
no escape; and, fortunately for me, i had my old 
twenty fourther with me, which I had two orthree 
days before put in good shaving order. With this 
I was obliged to act on the defensive, till [ could 
catch my formidable opponent off his guard. He 
cut, I guarded; he thrust, I parried; until he be- 
came aggravated, and set to work with that im- 
petuosity and determination pretty generally un- 
derstood by the phrase ‘‘hammer and tongs,”’ in 
the course of which, he nearly cut my twenty 
fourther in pieces. At last I found he was wind- 
ed; but I could see nothing of the fellow but his 
black face peeping above one shield, and his 
feet under the other; so I thought I would give 
him a cut five across his lower extremities; but 
he would not stand still a moment; he cut as 
many capers asa French dancing-master, till l 
was quite out of patience with his folly. I did 
not like to quit my man, so I tried his other ex- 
tremities, but he would not stand still, all I could 
do. At length I made a feint at his toes, to cut 
them; down weat his shield from his face to 
save his legs; up went the edge of my sword 
smack under his chin;—in endeavouring to get 
away from which he threw his head back, which 
nearly tumbled off, and down he fell; and I as- 
sure you, reader, I was not sorry for it, for he 
was a most unsociable neighbor. I don’t know 
whether I had a right or not, but I took the li- 
berty of taking his sword, gold crescent, turban 
chain, and large shield. ‘he latter I sported on 
my left arm during the action, and it was fortu- 
nate for me that I did, for I found that the 
shield was ball proof, and [ should have been 
severely wounded if I had been deprived of this 
trophy.—.Military Career of an Officer of the 
87th Regiment. 





—r 
We should take a prudent care for the future, 
but so as to enjoy the present.—It is no part 0 
wisdom, to be miserable to-day because we may 
happen to be so to-morrow. 
Some would be thought to do great things 
who are but tools and instruments; like the fool 
who fancied he played upon the organ when he 


only blew the bellows. : 
Excess of ceremony shows want of breeding: 


The civility is best, which excludes all superflu- 


ous formality. Esra ys : : 
The prodigal robs his heir, the miser robs him- 


self, 
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THE CAPTARN AND THE AMBASSADOR. 

An anecdote is told of a captain in the service, 
since dead, that whilst carrying out a British 
Ambassador to his station abroad, a quarrel 
arose onthe subject of presedency. High words 
were exchanged between them on the quarter- 
deck, when, at length, the Ambassador, think- 
ing to silence the captain, exclaimed, ‘* Recol- 
ject, Sir, 1 am the representative of his Majes- 
ty’? ‘Then Sir,’’ retorted the Captain, ‘‘recol- 
lect, that here 1 am more than. Majesty itself. 
Can the King seize a fellow, tie him up, and 
cive him three dozen?’’? Further argument was 
useless; the diplomatist struck.—Sailors and 
Saints. 

AN IRISHMAN’S IDEA OF INSURANCE. 

A recently ‘* caught’’ son of the Emerald Isle, 
was ** being,’’ (as the phrase is,) lighted to his 
office to the cock-loft of one of the Babel-like 
Hotels so common in New York. After ascend- 
ing some dozen flight-of stairs, Pat came all at 
once to a dead stand still. ‘*Now, by the 
powers, hinney,’’ said he, addressing his guide, 
who was likewise an Irishman, **I dos’ent 
budge anither inch;—for look you, should the 
edifice take fire, what is to become of Patrick 
O’Flam, roosting half way up to the moon: 
No, no, I’d rather hang on a peg, in one of the 
lower rooms—so I had!’’ ‘* Now, did you ever 
hear the like o’ that,’’ said he with the light— 
‘Talk of the house burning up, when it is In- 
sured? That’s an Irish bull, shure enough!”’ 
‘ Insured!’ cried Pat, ‘*why did’ent you tell 
me that before? So then, pull a-head my hear- 
ty, and I’ll follow you, an’ ye like it, to the top 
o’ the chimney.’’ 





A MAN oF Famity.—A decent highlander 
in Badenoch called lately upon the minister of 
the parish, and making his bow, hoped ‘‘that 
Mr. would look in at his house some day 
and christen a few bairns for him.’’? ‘A few 
\yairns!’? exclaimed the minister, ‘* what way is 
that to speak, Donald; how many have you 
got??? * Why sir,’’ replied the other, there were 
three when I left the house, but I canna tell how 
many there may be since.— Inverness Courier. 

BEGGARLY WIT. 

Walking up Chesnut street the other day, I 
saw a beggar go up to a crabbed old bachelor 
and ask him fora ‘* few cents.’? ‘*I have no 
cents,’? said the bachelor—* Nor any feeling 
either,’ returned the beggar. 

The parish clerk of a village in Devonshire, 
was directed by the church wardens to give no- 
tice to the congregation, that parson R. and C. 
would preach there alternately; for which he 
read thus:—the congregation being desired to 
take fotice that parson R. and parson C. will 
preach here etarnally. 

20* 











Viscount 8S. once met M. de V. and said to 
him ‘‘Is it true, Sir, that in a house, where I 
am thought to be witty, you said that I had no 
wit at all??? M. de V. answered: “My lord, there 
is not a word of truth in the matter. I never 
was in a house were you were thought to be 
witty, and I never had occasion to tell any body 
you had no wit at all.’’ 





Irish Economy.—At a late Assize in Ireland, 
two men were condemned to be hanged. On 
receiving their sentence one of them addres- 
sed the Judge, and said he had two favours to 
ask him. ‘*What are they?’ said his lordship. 
**Plase your honour,’’ said Pat, ‘will you let 
me hang this man before I am hanged myself?”’ 
‘‘What is the other request?’’ said the Judge. 
“Why plase your honour, continued Pat, ‘Will 
you let my wife hang me, for she will do it 
more tinderly than the hangman—and then what 
she will receive for the jobs will help the poor 
cratur to pav her rent.’’ 

A reverend doctor of divinity, of very ghostly 
appearance, was one day accosted by a vulgar 
fellow, who, after eying him from head to foot, 
at last said—‘‘Well doctor, I hope you have ta- 
ken care of your own soul!’’ ‘“Why, my friend,’’ 
said the amiable shadow—‘‘why should you be 
so anxious that I should take care of my soul?’’ 
—‘‘Because,’’ replied the other, ‘‘I can tell you 
that your body is not worth caring for.”’ 





The girls of the Island of Himia, opposite 
Rhodes, are not permitted to marry, by their re- 
lations, before they have brought up from the 
sea a certain quantity of sponges, which abound 
on that part of the coast of Asia Minor, and be- 
fore they can give proof of their agility by taking 
them from a certain depth. The young men are 
not permitted to marry tillthey can descend with 
facility to the depth of twenty fathoms. 


THE MOSQUITO. 

This tormenting sect, happily known only 
by report in England, is justly an object of dread 
to all new comers. A young lady from the 
Highlands of Scotland, having had her imagina- 
tion worked upon, during the voyage to India, 
by the terrible description given of it by the of- 
ficers of the ship, who felt a pleasure ia hoaxing 
the griffins, (new comers,) and having heard by 
some means that it had a proboscis or trunk, on 
seeing an elephant near the beach where they 
landed, exclaimed as she caught the arm of one 
of the passengers for protection, ‘Is that the 
animal ye ca’ a musketee?’’ 





Among the new publications announced in 
London is ‘* Poor Humphrey’s Prophecies, for 
1529, with Hieroglyphics, by William Hone.’’ 
—It has this motto. 

All who are over wise, al! who are otherwise, 

All who are never wise, all who are weatherwise, 
Over or other, or never or weatherwise. 

All should read Humphrey, and be altogether wise. 
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ABERNETHYANA.—The following is the last 
and best that we have heard of the above-named 
gentleman. We should premise that the details 
of it are a little altered, with the view of adapt- 
ing it to ‘tears polite;’’ for, without some pro- 
cess of this kind, it would not have been present- 
able:—A Lady went to the Doctor in great dis- 
tress of mind, and stated to him that, by a strange 
accident, she had swallowed a live spider. At 
first his only reply was, “whew! whew! whew!”’ 
a sort of internal whistling sound, intended to 
be indicative of supreme contempt. But his 
anxious patient was not so easily to be repulsed; 
she became every moment more and more urgent 
for some means Of relief from the dreadful effect 
of the strange accident she had consulted him 
about; when, at last looking round upon the 
wall, he put up his hand and caught a fly.— 
‘¢ There, Ma’am,”’ said he, ‘I’ve got a remedy 
for you. Open your mouth; and, as soon as I 
put this fly into it, shut it close again, and the 
moment the spider hears the fly buzzing about, 
up he’ll come, and then you can spit them both 
out together!”’ 


A maiden face dandy mechanic, a few days 
since expressed sincere regret to his shopmates 
that nature had not furnished him whiskers. 
They persuaded him to procure some whisker 
salve. He accordingly despatched a boy, (to 
evade any observation being made on him- 
self) for the manure recommended. This little 
fellow was punctual in his commission: but the 
apothecary thinking he made a mistake sent a 
blister salve, which was plastered on each side 
of the poor dupe’s face from ears to mouth. By 
the time he got to his lodgings his face began 
to smart, and his land-lady remonstrated with 
him, and wished him to wash off the salve: but 
he said; ‘the could not think of such a thing, as 
his whiskers were taking root.’’? Instead of 
which, to his very great disappointment, up 
came two large blisters. 





FASHIONABLE VOCABULARY. 

The following vocabulary, in which the pre- 
valent vices and follies of the fashionable world 
are satirized is taken from a recent English pub- 
lication. 

At Home.—Making your house as unlike 
home, as possible, by turning every thing topsy- 
turvy, removing your furniture, and squeezing 
as many people into yourroomsas can be com- 

ressed together. 

Not at Home—Sitting in your own room, en- 
gaged in reading a new novel, writing notes, or 
other important business. 

Morning.—The time corresponding to that 
between our noon and sunset. 

Evening.—The time between our sunset and 
sunrise. 

Night.—The time between our sunrise and 
noon. 

Domestic.—An epithet applied to cats, dogs, 
and other tame animals, keeping at home. 





Reflection.—Contemplating one’s person in a 
looking-glass. 

Tenderness.—A property belonging to meat 
long kept. 
eg Dress.—To divest the person of its cloth. 

g. 

in Undress.—A thick covering of garment 

A Treasure.—A lady’s maid, skilful jin the 
mysteries of building up heads and pulling down 
characters; ingenious in the construction of 
caps, capes, and scandal, and judicious jp the 
application of paint and flattery; also a footman 
who knows at a single glance, what visitors to 
admit to the presence ot his mistress, and whom 
to refuse. 

A Secret.—Any thing made known to eyory 
body in a whisper. t 

Taste.—The art of discerning the precise 
shades of difference constituting a bad or well 
dressed man, woman or dinner. 

Flirtation.—A fashionable amusement for 
killing time, much in vogue in the Great World, 
with old as well as young, played sometimes for 
love, sometimes with forfeits. 

Resignation.—Giving upa place. 

Vice.—An instrument made use of by the |a- 
dies in netting, for the purpose of securing their 
work. 

Liberality.—Charitably overlooking any 
enormities, if atoned for by the redeeming vir- 
tues of giving—good parties, of possessing high 
rank, a large fortune or a skilful cook. 

A Martyr.—A gentleman subject to the gout. 

Sowing and Weeding.—Operations performed 
with visiting cards, the one consisting in the dis- 
tribution of them, with a view to a plentiful 
crop of dinners, balls, and routes; the other ia 
the separation of the bad from the good, to pre- 
vent the introduction of the uncultivated pro- 
ductions of Nature among the choice plants ad- 


| mitted into the hot-houses of the Great World. 


Principle.—A word found only in Black let- 
ter books, its meaning not now understood, 

Temperate.—Quiet, an epithet applied only 
to horses. 

Chaperon.—A married lady, properly an 
aged one, whose office it is to attend younger 
ones to balls, and there to take her station 
against the wall as a sentinel, to guard her 
charge against the approaches of younger bro- 
thers, or others not on the list of prizes for the 
season. 

Bore.—A country acquaintance or relation, 2 
leg of mutton, a hackney coach, &c. children o! 
a family party. 

Love.—--Admiration of a large fortune. 

Soul.—The immaterial part of a man, usefu! 
to swear by. 

Waist.—The material part of the body some- 
times found situated under the arms—sometimes 
upon the hips, 

Honor.—Paying gambling debts on demand, 
and Printers’ bills when convenient. 

Christmas.—That time of the year when 
tradesmen, and boys from school, become trou- 
blesome. 
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SCARCITY OF FODDER. 

Here I cannot omit mentioning a curious cir- 
cumstance which I witnessed about this time—a 
consequence of the privation undergone by our 
unfortunate beasts. Lolling one day in my tent 
ruminating on the hardships of a soldier’s life, 
and on the shifts to which he is often reduced, 
my eyes and thoughts were naturally attracted 
to my poor cattle, who stood picketed at a short 
distance, with nothing to chew but the cud of 
disappointment, having waited since morning in 
eager expectations of the return of a foraging 
party. Lobserved one of these, whose well de- 
fined ribs bore testimony to the scantiness of his 
fare, gradually stretching out his head to a tur- 
ban, belonging to one of my servants which hap- 
pened to lie within the length of his tether. Af- 
ier giving it a turn or two with his nose, I sup- 
pose to ascertain the possibility of its being mas- 
ticated, he seized the loose end in his mouth, and 
actually began to swallow it. He swallowed 
and swallowed ; and as the voluminous folds of 
the turban unrolled, so fast did they disappear 
down the throat of the bullock, until of at least 
ten yards of stuffthere remained only a small bit 
pendent from his jaws. I wasso amused with the 
whole process, that I could not find it in my 
heart to stop him; but lay on my couch observy- 
ing his operations for at least anhour. Another 
minute and the turban, which had nearly reached 
its latter end, would have been safely deposited 
in the stomach of the bullock, to be brought up 
for rumination at a favourable opportunity. Just 
at this critical moment the owner returned, 
when looking about for his turban, he beheld 
the end dangling from the mouth of the animal. 
With an oath he flew at the bullock; and seizing 
the only visible portion of his garment, pulled 
and pulled, hand over Land, and oath upon 
oath, while the tattered but still connected cloth 
came forth, like measuring tape out of its case. 
‘The man’s rage and gestures at the destruction 
of his turban, the beast’s astonishment at the 
novel kind of emetic he was undergoing, and 
the attitudes of both, formed a scene absolutely 
irresistible.—Military Adventures of an Offi 
cer in India. 





A countryman in one of the western states, 
with a load of meal, drove up to a lady’s door, 
when the following brief conversation took 
place: 

‘* Do you want to buy any meal, Madam!”’ 

‘* What do you ask me for a bushel?’’ 

‘‘ Ten cents, Madam, prime!”’ 

‘©O! I can get it for a fip.”’ 

(In a despairing voice) Dear Lady! will you 
take a bushel for nothing ? 

‘* Ts it sifted?”’ 

A WIT AT REPARTEE. 
A man renoun’d for repartee, 

Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship’s finest feeling; 
Will thrust a dagger at your breast, 

And say he wounded you in jest, 
By way of balm for healing. 








THE LOVER’S ALPHABET. 


A begins Amor, the Latin for love, 

B begins Beauty, which that passion doth move, 

C stands for Cupid, that wounder of hearts, 

D for, with which he does mischief, his Darts. 

E begins Eyes, which lovers oft name, 

F what they raise in their heart, a fierce Flame. 

G lovers do use to set forth their Grief, 

H directs you to Hope, the poor lover’s relief. 

J tells you great Joy blessed lovers do find, 

K in Kissing their charmers, when once they grow kind. 
L stands for Languish and Lover, Love-letter; 

M if you are too Modest, you’|] be lik’d ne’er the better. 
N tells you that Nothing’s oft true love’s reward, 

O Oaths, to which lovers have little regard. 

P stands for Pity, Pangs, Passion and Pain, 

Q Quiet, which lovers do hope for in vain. 

R begins Rapture, and Raging and Rove, 

S Sighs, words much us’d in making of loye. 

T tells us the ladies T'’orment us and Tease, 

V tells us Variety always will please. 

W for Woman, Wounds, Wonder, and Woe. 

X [ think is like love, it crosses me so. 

Y ends the love-letter in writing of Your, 

Z Z—ds cries the lover, who his pain can’t endure, 





EPIGRAMS. 
Marry or not—say how shall I end it ? 
Marry or not—you’ll be sure to repent it!— 








METEOROLOGICAL CBSERVATIONS 
FOR MARCH, 1829. 
Taken at Murfreesborough, within one mile of the 
centre of the State of Tennessee. 
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1) 90) 36 | 40 ) 46 ; 43] 40 | Fair. 
2} 30 | 42 | 52 | 55 } 50] 53 | Fair. 
5 | 45 | 48 | 54] 53 | 53 | 53 | Changeable. 
4} 53] 55 | 56 | 55 | 55 | 54) Rainy. 
5 | 46 | 48 | 48 | 48 | 46 | 45 | Changeable. 
6 | 40 | 45 | 52] 55 | 51] 49) Fair. 
7 | 41 | 44 | 49 | 50 | 49 | 48 | Cloudy. 
§ | 44 | 47 | 51 | 57 | 541 50) Fair. 
9 | 41 | 50 | 58 | 61 | 60] 55) Fair. 
10 | 52 | 60 | 64 | 67 | 63 | 61 Fair. 
11 | 56 | €O | 62 | 64 | 58 | 52 | Changeable 
12 | 44} 45 | 44] 39 | 39 | 40} Snow. 
13 | 58 | 49 | 40] 44 | 441] 42) Fair. 
14 | 38 | 42 | 54158 | 54153} Pair, 
15 | 50] 48 | 50] 54 |] 52] 51 | Changeable. 
16 | 51 | 54 | 56} 55 | 54) 54 | Changeable. 
17. | 40 | 42 | 42] 41 | 39 | 38) Fair. 
18 | 50 | 39 | 44 | 44 | 46 | 43 | Cloudy, 
19 | 39 | 4l | 44] 52 | 48 | 45 Snow 5 in. deep, 
20 | 56 | 39 | 44) 48 | 45) 44) Fair. 
91 | 39 | 4t | 42] 441 43 | 39 | Snow. 
92 | 33 | 35 | 38 | 38 | 36 | 34/ Fair. 
93 | 38 | 44 | 50] 52 | 50 | 48 | Pair. 
04 | 40 | 46 |] 514 55 | 53] 51! Fair. 
25 | 42 | 46 | 54] 54153 | 52] Fair. 
96 | 42 | 47 | 58 | 63 | 61 | 58 | Fair. 
o7 | 44 | 49 | 59 | 67 | 64] 61! Fair. 
og | 50 | 56 | 65 | 68 | 64| 63 | Fair, 
29 | G1 | 635 | 64 | 62 | 69 | 59! Rainy. 
30 | 6t | 63 | 66 | 68 | 68 | 62 | Changeable. 
31153 156! 58} 57157 '571 Rainy. 








The Thermometer hanging inside a brick wall, 
with a full Southern exposure, and beyond the reach 
of any fire’s influence. 
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THE PILGRIM OF LOVE, 
A FAVOURITE SONG, 


SUNG BY 


IMIR. SINCLAIR. 


COMPOSED BY BISHOP. 


Andunte. 





A Hier - mit who dwells in these sol- i - tudes cross'\d me, As way -worr 
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and faint up the moun - tain I press’d; The a- ged man _ paus’d on his 





staff to ac - cost me, And proffered his cell as my man - sion of 




















rest; Ah! nay courteeus Fa - ther, right on - ward I rove, No rest 
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but the grave for the Pil- grim of Love! For the Pil - grim of Love, For the 
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No 





Pil- grim of Love, rest but the grave for the Pil - grim of Love. 
2. 
‘* Yet tarry my son till the burning noon passes, 
Let boughs of the Lemon tree shelter thy head; 
The juice of ripe Muscadel flows in my glasses, 
And Rushes, fresh pull’d for thy Siesta are spread;”’ 
Ah! nay courteous Father right onward I rove, 


No rest but the grave for the Pilgrim of Love. 
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A privilege bestowed by us, alone, 

On contemplation, or the hallowed ear 

Of Poet, swelling to seraphic strain. 
Thomson. 








STANZAS. 


The sunny isles and odorous groves, 

Where Summer built her biding bowers ; 
Where still my gentle sister roves, 

To ponder sad o’er parted hours ; 
Where the orange flower perfumes the air, 
As spicy dews are sprinkled there— 
And mingling waters murmuring sweet, 
Flow smooth as love-dreams—but ah! as fleet ! 


The moon-lit isles and silvery shores 

Where first I wandered, love, with thee! 
How well true memory restores 

‘The image of that sparkling sea, 

Which, calm and clear in crystal light, 

Streteh’d its broad mirror from the strand, 
Whereon we strayed in deep delight-— 

Lips breathing vaws—hand clasping hand ; 
While slumb’rous waves in whispers broke, 
Beneath the swift oar’s feathery stroke— 
(ud lightly on the lisVning ear, 

Feil the soft strains of gay guitar! 


i’ve left them all to follow thee— 

My father’s grave—my mother’s home,— 
The haunts of happy infaney— 

I’ve left them ail with thee to roam. 
I hear no mure the nightingale 

Make music melt ou midnight air; 
‘Tuning his tender trancing tale 

In serenade of roses fair; 
{ sce no more those glorious skies, 
Whose tropic brilliance beautifies 
‘he starry night with brighter blaze 
‘Than Northera day’s pale sheen displays. 


Mhou hast fled to a land where winter low’rs 
Eternal on his iey throne ; 

Where the storm-spirit sheds in ceaseless show’rs, 
His bitter blight o’er the frozen zone; 

Englooming earth, the dull, dim day, 
Saddens the polar firmament— 

Scarce seen, scarce missed, the dubious ray, 
Thro’ sleet and darkness feebly sent. 

Oh! how unlike the glory giv’n 

‘lo the sunset hues of our radiant heav’n; 

When elouds and colours their warm, rich dies 

Mix gorgeous as Peris’ Paradise, 

‘Tiil purple twilight steals up the west, 

Sending the birds and bees (o rest, 

\nd quenching that lingering crimson flush, 

Sottand bright as the maiden blush, 

W hich paints the fair cheek when love’s young lip 

Hirst dares at the fount of beauty to sip! 












But art thou mine own?—and can I sigh 

For all I’ve loved but forever left? 
Can I feel thy strong heart beat, my bosom nig! 

And pine tor the friends by our union beref’ 

Of daughter and sister? Ah! no; even now, 

Here, in this cold, rude, homeless land, 
I but look on thy lofty and love-lit brow, 

Mine but thrills to the clasp of thy chosen hand; 
And all dreams depart of the balmy bowers, 
Green, glossy leaves, wreathing their fruitage and 

flowers ; i 
Fair as e’er Flora’s perfumed fingers wove, i i 
Scenting the sweet South that stirs in the grove, ; 
There my earliest hours of childhood played | 
In lightsome glee thro’ the citron shade! Wy 
There as still, smiling evening brightened the deep, 

: 


















My mother’s low song lull’d my softest sleep! 











Still she bless’d the child who turn’d from her side, 
To dwell with another in regions afar— 
To sail o’er the bounding ocean-tide, 
Love’s lustrous wing her sole worship’d star! 
Oh! brightly each golden, glittering sphere 
Glows o’er the clear blue of my natal skies, 
But I gaze on a radiance more holy and dear : 
In the fond beams that shine from my husband’s | i 
eyes. 
As the pillar of flame its celestial light cast » 
Round the Hebrews that wandered through Araby’s Pa 
waste, 
Thy looks of affection my pilgrimage cheer, 
And Heaven is around me while thou, love, art 
near! EMILY. 
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Written in Clifton Grove, near Nottingham, England, i 
the favorite haunt of the lamented Henry K. White. 


The blushes of morning had ting’d the blue sky, ee 
AsI gaz’d on the beautiful scene; | ie 
The wild-bird was teaching its nestling to fly, ae 
Where the vista was lovely and green. 


On its bosom, the violet and king-cup appeared, 
And cowslips and primroses smiled; 

And knots of dark blue-bells in beauty were rear’d, 
And crimson tip’d daisies grew wild. 


ocaeantitennibia renin tiaaninaiansicssitieliame 


The gold-blossom’d furze, the may-thorn in bloom, 
The lark as it warbled its song— 

‘The dark embower’d shades of impervious gloom, 
And the * Trent as it glided along, 


cere 





Were sweet tomy view—e’en the shadowy tree, 
The rose just emerg’d from its bud; 

The moss-cover’d bank that enclosed the green lea, 
And the grass tufted hill where. I stood— 


OA Rh PAST ot staan 







Were pleasing—and oft from the cliff’s rugged height, 
Have I gazed on the scene when alone; 

Have watch’d the dark Trent as it murmur’d in sight, 
And fancy’d the prospect my own. 


No more, through thy shades shall I pensively stray, 

W hile eve’ on thy blossoms shall blow; 

While night gives a charm to the moon-beams that play, 
Through thy trees on the waters below. 


Farewell to thy beauties, thy blossoms and bowers, 
To a far foreign land I rove; 

Still ’mid other scenes in my happiest hours, 

1’ll think of thee, sweet Clifton Grove. 


W. F. MARVIN, 





* The river Trent, 
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TO 
On hearing that he chewed Opium. 


And can the tale I hear be trne? 
And art thou plunging thus in sin? 
Oh thou! who in past hours I knew, 
Could my weak voice from error win, 
I would implore thee, ere too late, 
To throw away the fatal charm, 
Which will thy spirit desolate 
With future ill and lasting harm. 
Hast thou a vow in Heaven to shun 
The mad’ning bow]? still keep that yow, 
And there record as firm a one, 
Against the strong temptation now. 
Think of thy sainted father’s prayers, 
Breathed forth in nature’s agony ; 
Think of a widowed mother’s cares, 
Whose anxious heart still turns to thee; 
Who oft times for her absent boy, 
Pours forth to Heaven her hopes and fears; 
Canst thou her pleasing dreams destroy, 
And sadden her declining years ? 
By all of this world’s happiness, 
By all thy hopes of future bliss, 
1 charge thee stop, nor heedless press 
Onward to ruin’s dark abyss. 
Ah let not one, so formed to make 
All that is noble, bright and good, 
Thus ev’ry bud of promise break 
From off the stem, with hand so rude. 
MEDORA. 
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THE MOTHER. 


Occasioned by a recent circumstance, in which a lady 
came to this village, to witness the last moments of the 
last one of her four children, three of whom were mar- 
ried Jadies, The sympathetic reader can appreciate her 
feelings. 
She came, and o’er hersuffering child 

She hung in mute despair; 

No accents as of anguish wild 

Broke from her breast of care! 

For still on hope’s delusive smile, 

That shadow of the soul, 

She built like one upon an isle 

Where billows round him roll. 


Tis strange the human heart should trust, 
‘The more the danger seems, 

The more to hope’s vain joys that must 
Too oft delude with dreams; 

And thus it was till o’er the bed, 
She hung in anguish wild, 

And gently held the fainting head, 

And tears of tender sorrow shed 
O’er her expiring child. 


It was the fourth relentless dart, 
The angel of death had sent; 

And thrice the mother’s breaking heart, 
With anguish had been rent. 

And now she gazed upon the last, 
Expiring in her arms, 

And as the memory of the past 

Roll’d o’er her soul, one look she cast, 
Upon her faded charms. 


It was enough! What tongue may tell, 
A mother’s agony, 
When she stood by the solemn cell 
Of cold mortality. 
The grave ! the grave! O it did close, 
Upon her last one dead; 
No child upon the earth she knows, 
Alone she bends beneath her woes, 
Hope’s visions too have fled. 
MILFORD BARD. 
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THE WARRIOR’S GRAVE. 


He sleeps, the brave intrepid youth, 
Tho’ his bed is the silent grave; 

And his body is stretched on the bosam of earth 
How sweet is the sleep of the brave. 


Trained up from infancy to arms, 
The sword was his delight; 

To be the foremost in the field, 
The foremost in the fight. 


Innured to hardships and fatigue, 
No danger knew nor fear; 

The cannon’s roar, the wild war shout, 
Were music to his ear. 


But the cannon’s roar and the bugles blast, 
No more can charm his ear; 

Death closed his high career at last, 
And laid him slumbering here, 


Yet tho’ no marble piled bust, 
Adorn his silent bed; 

Affection’s tear shall wet the dust, } 
And mourn the noble dead. 


Some kind fair hand shall strew his grave 





With friendship’s flowery wreath; : 
And drop the tribute of a tear, 
O’er him that sleeps beneath, OSCAR, \ 
TO TIME. A 
“THE COMFORTER.” 

Hail! mighty monarch! thou 
I ; : : ; i 
Whose haughty sceptre sways a governed world; y 
Before whom nations bow, 
And the pale flag of homage is unfurled: 7 


Thou, at whose aw ful nod 

Earth’s kingdoms vanish, and their brightness fade; 
Wrapt in the boiling flood, 

Or, in the whirlwind’s misty form array’d: 


Thou, at whose dread command 

E’en proud Oblivion trembies and obeys; 
Opes her dark portals, and 

Before thee, all her mysteries displays: 


Thee, Mighty One, I sing! 

Not mine the song of Viet’ry, pomp or pow ’r— 
Not mine, Oh! no, to bring 

Such tinsell’d offerings, at thy shrine to pour: 


Nor yet is mine the song 

Of boasted honors—sycophantic praise— 
Themes of the servile throng— 

Mine is the voice of Gratitude to raise ! 


1 hail thee for that pow’r, 

That soothing power thy Lethean voice inspires’ 
L hail thy morning hoar 

At whose approach Grief’s vigil lamp expires! 


Sorrows may deep o’erwhelm 
In waves of galling bitterness the soul ; 
And ’mid its Stygian realm 
Despair the knell of each lov’d hope may toll ; 


Thine hour of peace will come— 

And to the bosom sweeter gladness bring ; 
The heart’s dread wintry gloom 

Melt into brightness at the smiles of Spring! 


Once more the breath of morn 
Invites fresh vigor—new delights disclose,— 
And Eve’s sweet blush, return 
A tranquil conscience, and serene repose ! 
SENEX. 








TILE CASKET. 


A WISH, 


T wish, but oh! I dare not say 

The warmest wish I feel for thee; 
I wish thine hours may float as gay 
As sun beams on the dark blue sea. 


1 need not ask thy form more fair, 

Thine eye more full of sy mpathy, 

Thine own sweet smile that lingers there, 
Forbids the heedless wish for thee. 


{ only wish thee brighter years, 

A bosom free from every sorrow, 

A cheek unblanch’d by dark’ ning tears, 
A smile for every future morrow. 


W. F. MARVIN. 


SONNET TO A STAR. 
Yes, [have gazed upon thy liquid light! 
Gazed til the tear hath trembled in each eye, 
yer the full soul gushed forth unbid—and I 
Have wept, thou wert so lovely, or so bright ! 
There is a witching sadness, a delight, 
A soothing swe etness, in thie thought of thee; 
A deep-tou dt fee ‘ing in thy speaking sight, 
That thrills the bosom with its mek ody— 
And breathes of Heaven, and joy, and purest bliss. 
Yes, [do love thee star! for thou dost seem 
To teel a kindred passion ; and thy beam 
Hath lald with hepe’s soft whisperings my distress. 
Yeu, Ldo love thee, and the wings of night 


Shall waft unceasing benisons to ‘thy sacred height. 


SENEX 


ns 


TEE GENS. 


What gem hath the earth that is fairest, 
The brightest, the sweetest, the rarest 3 
Whose gleam will outshine 

‘Lhe gem of the mine? 
Tis woman’s heart. 


What wounds the soft bosom the sweetest, 
Aud speeds on through ether the fleetest; 
Whose pang will outlast 
The page of the past! f 
Tis Cupid’s dart. 


What ray on the earth Is the brightest, 
Most lov’d and most worshipp’d, yet lightest; 
‘That chases the gloom 
From love's beating tomb? 
“Lis woman’s smile, 
What is it, the lonely heart sneerest, 
But yet to the fond heart the dearest, 
W hose visions are bright 
As the halo of light? 
*Tis Cupid’s wile. 


What gem strikes the bosom the deepest, 


‘That will wake thee to love, though thou sleepest, 


Whose beam will impart 
A pang to the heart? 
"Tis woman’s tear, 


A gem that all these will excel, 
In this land of delusion may dwell; 
Far greater its worth 
‘Than gems of the earth: 
*Tis woman’s love. 
Utica, March 9, 1829. C. A.G. 
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TO A SIGH. 


Go, tender sigh ! 

Speed thy soft pinions to the eruel maid, 

And tell her why 

This heart, once joyful, now has grown so sad; 

Why thoughts, ouce pleasing, now have ceas’d to glad. 


Tell her, thy birth 
Was form’d by Hope amid its aery cell, 

And usher’d forth 
When whispering Memory, all her charms to tell, 
Breath’d o’er the longing soul, aud sigh’d—farewell ! 


For O! the heart 

Could feel how lovely are those gilts divine, 
And not impart 

One fond desire—one feeling such as thine, 

Were hard, obdurate,—were, alas! not mine! 


Tell her, that tho’ 
Mhe face be cheertul, and its smiles look bright,— 
She cannot know 
The grief that shuns, inhumed here, the light; 
Nor fool how mournful is its sad deligt, t. 


And tho’ thy voice 
e still and trembling, as the gentle dew 
From evening skies, 
Perhaps ’t may wake some lingering thought anes. 
And, trom Affection’s sources, Love renew. 


Go, then, sweet sigh ! 
Speed thy soft pinions to the cruel maid, 
And tell her why 
This heart, once joyful, now has grown so sad ; 
Why thoughts, cuce pleasing, now have ceased to ~ 
Mareh, 1829. ENE 


KAN Bas 


TO ——— 


The fond illusive dream is past, 
And thou art also one, 

Whose love was all too frail to last, 
A dew drop in the sun. 


But never more my heart shall wake, 
‘To aught of human mould, 

Since thou affection’s cords could break, 
And love like thine grow cold. 


Yet go—why should I mourn thee now, 
When every hope is o’er; 

With cheerless breast and throbbing brow, 
Why should f still deplore. 


I feel tis vain—but cannot break, 
The spell that bound me thine; 

My tortured bosom still will ache, 
My soul will yet repine. 


Thou wert my all of joy in life, 
Amidst its boisterous sea ; 

Thro’ peril, sorrow, pain and strife, 
My trust was firm iu thee. 


When faithless friendship’s brittle tye, 
Broke like a worthless reed, 

I deem’d on thee I could rely, 
In every hour of need. 


I thought-—(fond fool,) tho? all should change, 
Thy faith would ever last, 


That nought could e’er thy ‘heart estrange, 








But ah! !_the dream is past! LAURA. 
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TO MY HEART. 
INSCRIBED TO MISS SARAH M’CL—pD. 


Alas! poor flattering thing! 
Why trembling thus? Say why this vain delight? 
Why should’st Aer presence bring 
To thee such throbbings, such a sweet affright? 


Are there not thousand other eyes as bright? 


Why should the fickle glance 
Of beauty, fill thee with this kindling woe?— 
The rippling waves that dance 
Beneath the summer starlight love not so! 
Nor for one star with richer brightness g!ow. 


Far from their natal clime 
The forest’s offspring love, untaught, to roam 
Do not their warblings chime 
As sweetly stiil, as in their native home? 
Or sigh they for the sunny hills of Rome? 


And art thou moved, Heart? 
Thou whose yain boast hath still unconqured been; 
Hast thou too own’d the smart? 
And mid thy frozen regions, felt the sheen 
Of Love’s soft influence? Thou hast I ween— 


I see! I see it now! 
And tho’ they call thee cold and proud, my heart, 
Alas! they little know 
How keenly thou cav’st feel, tho’ chill thy part! 
They feel not, care not, heed not what thon art! 


SENEX. 


TO EVENING. 


Fair evening—tho’ the poets’ harps have rung 

‘To sweetest notes, whilst of thy charms they sung; 

Yet would I twine a simple wreath for thee, 

E’en while thy charms like witel’ry hang o’er me; 

The glowing clouds of sunset brightly lie 

In mingled beauty on the soft blue sky; 

Varying in shades of stil encreasinglight, 

And ev’ry tint more beautifully bright; 

Till Heaven—and air—and even earth below, 

Inthe rich flush of sinking daylight glow; 

The placid waters in calm stumbers lie, 

Reflecting ev’ry change of the bright sky; 

Whilst pictured there upon their glossy breast, 

The inverted landscape lies in peaceful rest— 

Save when some lagging sail or rippling boat, 

Seems lightly o’er the glowing wave to float, 

Breaking the sleepy stillness of the scene, 

As dip the oars, then flash with dazzling gleam. 

Slowly the gaudy tints of daylight fade, 

And twilight comes enrobed in sombre shade; 

Her veil of thin gray mists she lightly spreads, 

And o’er all nature softened beauty sheds. 

Along the horizon’s verge still brightly shine 

The sunset glow, and strongly mark the line, 

OF the far distant landseape as it lies, 

In bold relief against the golden skies. 

Lovest thou nature? has she sweeter power, 

Than that which fills thy soul atevening hour ? 

It is the chosen witching time of love, 

The hour when holy thoughts arise above; 

When as we cast the admiring gaze abroad, 

We look thro’ nature up to nature’s God: 

Exclaiming—if so lovely is this earth, 

What then is he who gave such beauty birth. 
F. M. L. 








THE CASKET. 


SONNET TO SLEEP. 


Upon the grateful midnight conch reelin’d, 
While misery’s pining sons wake but to weep, 
I now invoke thy gentle pow’r O sleep! 
As nature bids the wearied, wandering mind, 
When daily toil has drawn unto a close, 
No more with torturing, anxious care opprest, 
Seek in oblivion’s shade a balmy rest— 
But ere the welcome dews of bland repose, 
Of peaceful slumber, close my wakeful eyes, 
{ would address a nightly prayer to thee, 
Almighty one! that thou may’st watch o’er me, 
That in the morn again I may arise, 
In joyful accents, thy blest praise to sing— 
And walk tbro” life, secure, "neath thy protecting 
wing. CARLOS 


ied 


A FAREWELL TO FANCY. 


Young bright-eyed Fancy, fare thee well! 
Stud Reason comes our fate to sever, 
And Time hath rung the fatal knell 
That bids us part and part forever. 


O’er a long tract of fairy ground, 
We’ve strolied for many a sunny day, 
But now we’ve reached thine utmost bound, 
And yonder hes my lonely way. 


O’er many a rough and craggy steep, 
An! many a waste and dreary plam, 

Aud many a torrent broad and deep, 
Leads on that way of toil and pain. 


And all too delicate and fair 
For path so rude, thy fragile form, 
Thou cans’t not bide its bitter air, 
Nor bear thee up against the storm. 


Above it whirls the tempest’s wrath, 
The frowning skies around it bend— 
Oh! sad and gloomy is the path, 
Nor know I where its windings end. 


Whether on some far mountain’s erest, 
Where fortune’s temple shines on high ; 

Whether in some low Vale deprest, 
Where misery gladly comes to die. 


Or whether on the common plain 
Of life, by numerous pathways erost, 
Its further trace is sought in vain, 
Amid the countless thousands lost. 


I know not where, but were it mine 

To choose between the world and thee, 
Its proudest honors I'd resign, 

Sweet Faney, still thy mate to be. 


But vain the wish, thy magic spell 
Fades like a morning dream, and now 
E’en while I sadly say, farewell, 
‘The world’s cold blast is on my brow. 


From home and friends condemn’d to part, 
For some unknown and distant land, 

Thus throbs the exile’s swelling heart, 
Thus slow he quits his native strand. 


Thus, as the much loved shore recedes, 
He backward strains his tearful eye, 

Then rise the waves, the vessel speeds, 
And round him close the sea and sky. 


LYCIDAS. 
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